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Preface. 

This edition of Mill’s Utilitarianism is prefaced 
by an introduction, which is an Essay on the Ethi- 
cal Philosophy of JohnStuait Mill, and has append- 
ed to it a Summary of the book It is hoped that 
students will find this edition of the book useful 

In summaiising the book, no important aigu- 
ment embodied m the book has been omitted, but 
an endeavour has been made all through to prevent 
the summary from becoming too lengthy It is not 
l he business of a summary to repioduce the flounshes 
of language or the beauties of style of an authoi — 
<at is the piopei function of a leprint of his works , 

; f summary should confine its interest to a^gu- 
ents put forward and to points discussed in the 
i 10k of which it is a summai3 r The analysis at the 
id of this book has been wi itten cai ef ulty on these 
hies Some notes have also been added on the 
.ext 

5 

, •' The mtioduction has been wi itten after consult- 
ing several woiks dealing with Utiktariamsm 
Among the moie impoitanf may be mentioned the 
jcliaptei on “ The Method of Utilitarianism ’ m 
-Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics , the chaptei on 
Hedonism ’ m Di Martmeau’s “ Types of Ethical 
^Tlieoiy,” Volume II , and thethnd A r olume of Mi 
‘Leslie Stephen’s £< English Utilitarians ” 
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INTRODUCTION 

The principle that lays down ihat the “ greatest good of the 
greatest number ” should be test of good and bad in relation to all 
aspects of practical activity, is not confined in its application to 
Ethics alone It has extended its domain so as to include at the 
present day even the Sciences of Economics and Politics The , 
resort to Utilitv or ‘ pleasure' as the test of right and w rong in the 
field of Ethics 'is as old as Epicureanism —its application to the 
other branches of practical-science is of modern growth The 
father of English Empmcal politics — Jeremev Bentham — in his 
master work on “The Theory of Morals and Legislation,” laid 
down the principle of Utilitariansini as the Criterion b\ which to 
ascertain the qualitj of legislation Laws are good so far as they 
tend to promote the general good- they are bad if their tendency 
is otherwise This \iew of the end of legislation was adopted 
by Austin in his jurisprudence and in later years found a staunch 
achocato in the late Professor Sedjwick, Kmglitbridge Professor 
of moral science in the University of Cambridge The same 
Professor extended the application of this principle to the realm 
of Economics The determination of such questions as whether 
a countiy should adopt a poho\ of Free-trade or Protection, accor- 
ding to thinkers of this school can only be satisfactorily arrived 
at bj resorting to the Utilitarian test of good and bad All 
measures which tend to increase the sum total of happiness 
in this world are good, othei measures are bad 

l 

The main lines of Mill’s philosophy as expounded m his work 
on Utilitarianism, are clear The work is a protest against the views 
of the Intjntional school of Philosophers who held the question of 
the rightness or wronguess of an actiorTwas determinable bv tests 
derived a pricn i — that human nature was invested with an ‘ inner 
sense ’ and this inner sense, otherwise called conscience m the 
utterances of its “ still small voice ” informed mankind of -what 
to do and what to eschew The immediate cause of Mill’s book 
was an attack on Utilitarianism led bv Dr Whewell Mill replied 
to that attack in sn article published in a journal of philosophy 
and followed it up by the work under consideration 
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Utilitaiiamsm is as old as Socrates who, if Plato’s dialogue 
be grounded on a real com ersation, listened to the old Protagoras , 
and asserted the theory of Utilitarianism against the popular 
morality of the so called Sophist In modern times, the Utili- 
tarian doctrine was revned chief] v by English thinkers, at the 
head of a horn stood Jerem\ Bentham The pupil to follow the 
master’s lead was the elder Mill and after him his illustrious son, 
John Stuart Mill 

The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals, Utility 
or the greatest happiness principle, holds that actions are" right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they 
tend to produce the reverse of happiness By happiness is 
intended pleasure, and the absence of pain , by unhappiness, pain 
and the pmatiou of pleasure 

The question now arises, what kind of pleasures are intended 
Is human nature so degraded that sensual pleasures of the worst 
kind will sntisfv the Utilitnnan requirement? Mill in ansuer 
asserts the contrary Human beings are endowed with a higher 
as well as a lower nature, and the experience of men goes to 
establish that the pleasures of the higher nature are more desired 
than those of the lower nature— that therefore the higher kinds 
of pleasure — intellectual pleasures, and pleasures derivable from 
the emotions, are the only pleasures that will _ satisfy the Utili- 
tarian standard of right and wrong And Mill goes on to "assert 
that as civilization advances and man’s training and education is 
more and more peifected, his yearning after the higher forms of 
pleasures will also increase This statement is true enough so far as 
it goes but it omits to take note of one consideration, viz ,tbat the 
pleasures most desirable at anv particular time are dependent 
upon conditions prevailing at that time There will be times in 
the life of a saint when a cup of water will give him more 
^pleasure than afy Ins religious contemplations, and moments when 
“"a rake will derive more pleasure from indulgence in intellectual 
v pursuits than from participation in debauchery Hence the 
principle stated by Mill needs to ho qualified before it cau be 
accepted ns true We therefore armo at a twofold distinction 
between pleasures (1) a quantitatne difference and (2) a qualita- 
ti\e difference Pleasures do not differ in degree onh but in 
kind also Bentham the. revn er _of_Utilitariunism_in modern 
times does not recognize any difference between pleasures except 
that of degree— he ignores the qualitative difference It must he 
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admitted that Bentham in this respect seems to be more correct 
than Mill for there is no standard at all bv which a qualitative 
differentiation between pleasures cap be made The value of 
pleasures to different individuals varies with 'the individuals’ 
constitution and the conditions in which for the time being he 
may be situated ” According to the Greatg.st_Hivppjnc ss Prin- 
ciple, the ultimate end, with reference to and for the sak~of 
which all other things are desirable, is an existence exempt as 
far as possible from pain, and as rich as possible in enjoyments, 
both in point of q uanti ty and q uali ty , the test of quality and 
the rule for measuring it against quantity, being the preference 
felt by those who, m then opportunities of experience to which 
must be added their habits of self consciousness and self observa- 


tion, are best furnished with the means of comparison (Utili- 
tarianism p 17) , - /' " , -’T ' G « 

On the question of the sanctions of Utilitarianism, Mill 
remarks that “ the principle of Utility either has, oi there is no 
reason why it should not have, all the sanctions which belong to 
any other system of morals These sanctions are of a two fold 
cliaiacter — (1) external and (2) internal With respect to the 
external sanctions Mill says that “ thev aie the hope of 
favour and the fear of displeasure from our fellow creatures or 
from the Ruler of the universe, along with whatever we may have 


of s ympathy and affection for them or of love and awe of Him, 
inclining us to do His will independently of selfish consequences 
There is evidently no reason why all these m otives for observan ce 
should not attach themselves to the Utilitarian morality, as c5m~- 
pletely and as powerfully as to anv auv other ” We are now con- 
fronted with the question whether what Mill calls the external 


sanctions of all systems of Ethics, inasmuch as they are the 
sources of their obligation can properly be called sanctions at all 
A_sy.stem.of Ethi cs i s composed of a body of moral rules which 
are binding o n the co nsci e nce only They have no legal sahctioli 
attached to them Hence any consideration which can he re- 


garded as a sanction of a system of Ethics must appeal to the 
conscience These external sanctions stated by Mill are not 
so much sanctions of Utilitarianism as they are motives why one 
should do one thing rather than another Why should I not mur- 
der — because the law will send me to the gallow s Why should 
I not acquire a habit of telling lies— becahse society will cast me 
off These then are motives and not sanctions \Bnt when we come 
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to the further consideration that we shouhlnot murder or tell lies 
because our concience disapproves of our doing so, because though 
we do so we nevertheless feel an inward pain when we do so, we 
have at the proper conception of the sanction of a s\Btem of Ethics 
Mill takes up this consideration when he comes to discuss the inter- 
nal sanction He savs— “ the internal sanction of dutv, whatever 
our standard of dutv may be, is one and the same -a feeling in our 
own mind , a pain more or less intense, attendant on violation of 
duty, which in properly cultivated moral natures rises, in the 
more serious cases, into shrinking from it as impossibility This 
feeling, when disinterested, and connecting itself with the pure idea 
of duty, and with the same particular form of it, or with anj of the 
merely accessor} circumstances, is the essence of conscience, 
though in that complex phenomenon ns it actually ^pxists,^ the 
simple fact is in general all encrusted over with - c'ollateral L 
associations derived from svmputh}7T' rom love, and still more 
from fear , from all forms of religious feeling , from the recollec 
tions of childhood and of all our past life , from self esteem, desire 
of the psteem of others, and occasionally even jjelf-a bascm ent” 
(Utilitarianism p 42) The ultimate sanction of all morality 
(external motives apart) being a subjective feeling m our own 
minds, to those whose standard is Utility the sanction is the 
conscientious feelings of mankind It may be urged in objection 
that this sanction will have no binding pjFicacy on those who do not 
possess the feelings it appeals to Theanswer to this objection is 
very obvious — it is this, that such persons will not become obedient 
to any other moral principle than to the Utilitarian one — for such 
persons, there is no such thing as a science of morals On them 
morality of any kind lias no hold but through what Mill calls 
“ External Sanctions ” 

1 - The next queston we conrnto is that of the kind of Proof the 
Principle of Utility is 'susceptible Mill states that Utilitarianism 
is incapable of Proof in' the strict sense of the term — 7 e , in the 
sense of demon strative proof “ The sole evidence it is possible 
to produce that anything is desirable is that people do actually 
desire it Ho reason can be given wbj the general happiness is 
desirable, except that each person, so far he believes it to be 
attainable, desires his own happiness ” Each person’s happiness is 
a good to that person, and the general happiness is therefore a 
good to the aggregate of all persons Utibty_i 9 _therefpre a 
. Criterion of con duct, but is it the sole Criterion It is the solo 
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Criterion if people desire nothing besides happiness People do 
desire other things as ends but in doing so they desire those 
things as part of happiness Will is ce rtainly a differen t thing 
from Jesire People often will to do a tiling without at the same 

time desiring to do it This however is the result of habit Will 
m the beginning is entirely produced by desire — it is a child of 
of desire and passes out of the dominion of its parent onlv to 
come under that of Habit This argument was hit upon by Mill 
to answer objections raised by Critics on the score of habitual 
virtuous conduct' which has become, in particular individuals, 
practicallv automatical Jt is certainly true that such persons 
will to act virtuously without on each occasion wishing to so act 
Mill answers that this is rendered possible bv the formation of 
habit Mill found ready made machinery foi building up this 
argument in the Psychological _pnnciple_of the Association t>f„ 
.Ideas which he inherited from his father This argument of 
Mill’s is weak and its weakness springs from Ins resoit to a 
punciple which more recent speculation has shown to be defec- 
tive 

Mill considers that at this stage he will be met by the objection 
that “one of the strongest obstacles to the reception of the doctrine 
that utility or Happiness is the criterion of right has been 
drawn from the idea of Justice ” The powerful sentiment, and 
apparently clear perception, which that word recalls with a 
rapiditv and certainty resembling an instinct, have seemed to 
the majority of thinkers to point to an inherent quality m - 
things , to show that the just must have an Existence in Mature 
ns something absolute — genericallv distinct from every varietv 
of the expedient, and, m idea, opposed to it The essential 
idea involved m the notion of justice is that evervone should 
receive that which he has a right to have, whether the right be 
a legal or a moral right and that right should be guaranteed 
either by the state or bv the attitude of society Now why should 
the state or society defend a person who has a right m the 
possession of it’— the answer is because doing so will increase 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number Criminals should 
be punished bv the state for the same reason and legislation 
should be conducted with this object in view 

Mill has made a decided advance m his exposition of the 
Principle of utilitarianism, on both Bentham and his father, 
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Tames Mill, but his demotion to tbe old fashioned Association 
of ideas prevents him from yetting rid of some of the glaring 
defects in the niannei of treatment to which ho has resorted 
Mill failed to see tint the weakness of his father’s and of 
Benthain s position could lie removed, not b} a partial oveijiauhng 
of their treatment of the subject but bj entirely demolishing 
the erroneous idevs upon vs Inch the} ptoceeded 




General Remarks. 

There rue few encu instances among those whicfr’make 
up the present condition of human knowledge, moie unlike 
what might have been expected, 01 moie significant of the 
backwaid state m which speculation on the most important 
subjects still lingei-s, than the little piogiess which has 
been made m the decision of the contioveisy respecting 
the cnterion of uglit and wiong Fiom the dawn of 
philosophy, the question concerning the suvurium bon vm, 
01^, what is the same thing, concerning the foundation 
of moialitys has been accounted the mam pioblem m 
speculatne thought, has occupied the most gifted intellects, 
and divided them into sects and schools, cairymg on a 
vigoious waifaie against one anotliei And aftei more 
than two thousand yeais the same discussions continue, 
philosophers are still ranged undei the same contending 
banneis, and neither thinkeis noi mankind at laige seem 
nearer to^ being unanimous on the subject than when the 
vouth Sociates listened to the old Piotagoias, and asseited 
(if Plato’s dialogue be giounded on a leal conversation) the 
theory ol utilitarianism against the populai morality of the 
so-called Sophist ’ 1 . d r > ' 1 > j ' i * / ( 

It is tine that sinulai confusion and uncertainty, and m 
some cases similar discoi dance, exist respecting the first 
principles of all the sciences, not excepting that which is 

1 
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deemed the most ceitam of them, mathematics , without 
much impairing, geneiall3 r indeed without impaiimg at 
all, the tiustwoi tin ness of the conclusions of those sciences 
An appaient'anomal} , the explanation of vhicli is that the 
detailed doctnnesof a science aie not usually deduced fiom, 
noi depend foi then evidence upon, what aie called its hist 
punciples Weie it not so, theie would he no science moie 
piecauous, 01 whose conclusions were moie insufficiently 
made out, thanalgebia , which derives none of its certainty 
fiom what aie commonly taught to learners as its elements, 
since these, as laid down by some of its most eminent 
teacheis, aie as full of fictions as Engbsh law, and of 
mystenes as theology The truths which are ultimately 
accepted as the fust principles of a science, are really the 
last lesults of metaphysical analysis, pi actised on the ele- 
mentary notions with which the science is conversant , and 
then lelation to the science is not that of foundations to an 
edifice, but of loots to a tree, which may peifonn then office 
equally uell though they be nevei dug down to and exposed 
to light But though m science the paiticuhar truths 
piecede the geneial tlieoiy, the contrary might be expected 
to be the case with a practical ait, such as morals or 
legislation All action is for the sake of some end, and 
rules of action, it seems natuial to suppose, must take then 
whole chaiactei and colour fiom the end to which the\ 
are subseri lent When ve engage m a puisuit, a cleai 
and piecise conception of what we are puisuing would 


seem to be the fiist thing we need, instead of the last we 
are to look forward to A test of right and wrong must be 
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the means one would think, of ascei taming wdiat is light 
01 wiong and not a consequence of Inning all eady ascer- 
tained it 

The difficulty is not avoided by having lecourse to the 
populai theory of a natuial faculty, a sense or instinct, 
informing us of qiglit and wiong Fop — besides that the 
existence of such a moial instinct is itself one of the matters 
m dispute — those believers m it who have any pietensions 
to philosophy, have been obliged to abandon the idea that 
it discerns what is light 01 wiong m the paiticulai case 
in hand, as oui other senses discern the sight 01 sound 
actually piesent Oui moral faculty, accoidmg to all those 
of its interpieters who are entitled to the name of thmkeis, 
supplies us only w ith the geneial punciples of moial judg- 
ments it is a bianch of oui leason, not of our sensitive 
faculty , and must be looked to foi the abstiact doctiines 
of moiality, not for peiception of it in the conciete The 
mtujtne, no less than what mai be teimed the inductive, 
school of ethics, insists on the necessity of general laws 
They both agree that the moiality of an individual action 
is not a question of direct peiception, but of the appbcation 
of a law to an individual case They lecognise also, to a 
great extent, the same moral law s , but diffei as to then 
evidence, and the souice fiom which they denve then 
authority Accoidmg to the one opinion, the punciples of 
moials aie ewdent a p? 101 1, lequning nothing to command 
assent, except that the meaning of the terms be understood. 
According to the other doctime, right and wrong, as well 
as ti uth and falsehood, are questions of obsenation and 
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e.xpeiience But both hold ecpialh that mcyahtv must bo 
deduced from pmiGiples, and the intuitive school dhrm 
as stionglv as the inductee that them is i science of 
moials Vet thej seldom attempt to make out .1 list of 
the <V pi 10) 1 pimciples which aie to serve as the piemises 
of the suenc e , /still moie taielv do the\ make am efibiL 
to leduce those \ nitons puncijdes to one (list pmiriple, 
01 common giound of obligation Tilts uthci assume 
theoidmaiv ptecepls of moials as of >1 pi wu mthoiitv, 
m then lav down as the tommon gi omul w oik of those 
ni«i\inis, some general it \ vvhieh is imidi less obviousl) 
authoi 1t.1t iv ( th. in the m runts tin nise Ives, and tv Inch h is 
ne\ei sine ceded in gamin" popul 11 acceptance Yet to 
suppoit their pietensions tin u ought cither to be some one 
fundamental piincipleoi law at the root or ill moialitv, 01, 
if tlieie be several, tlu 11 should be a del* inunate oidei of 
])it'eedei*re among them , md the* mu puneiple, 01 the uile 
foi deciding between the v.uious pmuipics when thev 
conflict, ought to be self-ev idem 

mqune how fai the bad effects or this defu lencv have 
been mitigated 111 practice, 01 to what extent the moral 
beliefs of mankind have been v iti ited or made uncertain 
bv the absence of anv distinct lecognition of an ultimate 
standaid would nnplv a complete stuvev and ciiticism of 
past and present ethic d doctrine It would how ev or, be 
eas-\ to show that vvhatevei steadiness 01 consistence these 
moral beliefs have attained, has been mamlv due to the 
tacit influence of a standaid not reeogni/ed Although il 10 
non-existence of an acknowledged fust pimciple has made 
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Is 

el hies not so much «i guide as a ( onsecuition of men’s actual 
sentiments, still, as men’s sentiments, both of favoui and of 
aveisiou, aie gieatlv influenced by w hat tliey suppose to be 
the effects of tilings upon then happiness, t he pi inciple_o_f 
utility , 01 as Bentham latteily called it, the gieatest_happi- 
n ess p_i mnple, has had a laige shaie m foinung the moial 
doctunes even of tliose who most scornfully 1 eject its 
an th 01 lti Noi is theie any school of thought which lefuseb 
to admit that the influence ol act, lojison happiness is a most 
matenal and e\en piedonnnant consideiation in many of 
the details of moials, howevei unwilling to acknowledge 
it as the fundamental pi me iple of moialitj, and the souice 
-of moial obligation 1 might go much fuithei, and say 
that to all those a pi ion moiahsts who deem it necessaiy 
toaigue at all, utilitai iaji_ai.gumen.ts aie indispensable Tt 
it not my piesent purpose to cnticize these thinkers , but 
1 cannot help lefeumg, for illustiation, to a systematic 
tieatise by one of the most illustno .s of them The Meta- 
physics oj- Ethics, by Kant This lemaikable man, whose 
system of thought will long lemain one of the landmaiks 
in the histoiy of philosophical speculation, does, m the 
tieatise m question, lay down an unneisal fiist pnnciple 
as the ougm and ground of moial obligation , it, is this — 
‘ Bo act, that the lule on which thou actest would admit 
of being adopted as a law b\ all rational being ’ But 
when he begins to deduce fiom tins piecept any d£ the 
actual duties of morality, lie fails, almost giotesguely, 
to show th.it theie would be any contradiction, any logical 
(not to s.p physical) impossibility, in the adoption by all 
rational beings of the most outrageously immoral tales 
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o£ conduct All lie show* is that the canseqiienc/’s of 
their universal adoption would he such as no one would 
choose to incur 

^ On the present occasion I shall without further discus- 
sion of the other theories, attempt to contribute something 
towards the understanding and appreciation of the Utili- 
tarian or Happiness theor\, and towards such proof as it 
is susceptible of It is endc nt that this cannot be proof 
m the ordinun and popular meaning of the term Questions 
of ultimate ends aie not amenable to direct proof Whate\er 
can be proved to be good, must be so In being show n to be 
a means to something admitted to lie good without proof 
The medical art i* proved to be good, b\ its conducing 
to health, but how is it possible to proie ttiat health 
is good 9 The art of music is good, for the reason, 
among others, that it produces pleasure but what proof is 
it possible to gne tliat pleasure is good 9 If, then it is 
asserted that there is a comprehensne formula including 
all things which are in themsehe^ good and that whatecer 
else is good is not so a= an end but a mean, the formula 
mav be accepted or rejected but ix not a subject of what 
is commonlv understood bv proof We are not however 
to infer that its acceptance or rejection must depend on 
blind impulse oi arbitrarv choice There is a laiger 
meaning of the word proof in which this question is as 
amenable to it as am other of the disputed questions of 
philosophv The subject is witlun the co gnizan ce of the 
rational facnltv and neither does that facultv deal with it 
soleh m the wav of intuition Considerations mav be 
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presented capable of detei mining the intellect eithei to 
gi\e or withhold its assent to the doctime , and tins is 
equivalent to proof 

We shall examine piesently of ivhat natuie aie these 
considerations , m what mannei they apply to the case, 
and what lational giounds, theiefoie, can be given for 
accepting or lejectmg the ntilitanan foimnla But it is a 
pielimmaiv condition of rational acceptance 01 lejection, 
that the foimula should be eoirectly undeistood I believe 
that the very imperfect notion oidmarilv foimed of its mean- 
ing, is the chief obstacle which impedes its leception , and 
that could it be cleaied, even from only the giossei mis- 
conceptions, the question would be gieatly simplified, and 
a large proportion of its difficulties i emoved Befoi e, theie- 
fore, I attempt to eutei into the philosophical giounds 
which can be given foi assenting to the utilitarian standaid, 
I shall offer some lllustiations of the doctnne itself , -until 
the mew of showing moie cleaily what it is, distinguishing 
it fiom what it is not, and disposing of such of the practical 
objections to it as either originate m, or aie closely connect- 
ed with, mistaken mteipretations of its meaning Having 
thus prepaied the ground, I shall afterwaids .endeavoui to 
tlnow such light as I can upon the question, considered as 
one of philosophical theory 
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CHAPTER IT 

What Utilitarianism Is. 

A passing lemark is all that needs he given to the 
ignorant blunder of supposing that those who stand up 
foi utility as the test of tight and w long use the term m 
that restricted and meielv colloquial sense in which utilitv 
is opposed to pleasuie An apologv is due to the philoso- 
phical opponents of utilitaiianism, foi eien the momenta] \ 
appearance of confounding them u ltli am one capable of so 
absuid a misconception , which is the more extraoidmary, 
inasmuch as the eontiarj accusation, of leferring everything 
to pleasuie, and that too in its grossest form, is anothei of 
the common chaiges against utilitarianism and, as has 
been pointedly icmaiked bv an able wntei, the same soit 
of pei sons, aud often the ven sune persons, denounce 
the theory “ as impracticabh di\ when the woid utilit\ 
piecedes the woid pleasuie, and as too pi actically volup- 
tuous w'hen the woid pleasure piecedes the woid utiliti ’’ 
Those who know anything about the matter aie awaie 
that everv w 1 iter, from Epicui us to Bentham, w ho maintain- 
ed the tlieoiy of utility, meant bv it, not something to be 
contradistinguished fiom pleasuie, but pleasuie itself, 
together with exemption fiom pain , and instead of opposing 
the useful to the agreeable 01 the ornamental, have always 
declaied that the useful means these, among othei things 
Yet the common herd, including the held of w liters, 
not only in newspapers and periodicals, but m books of 
weight and piptension, are perpetuallv falling into this 
shallow mistake Having caught up the w r ord utihtanan, 
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while knowing nothing whatever about it but its sound 
they habitually 'express by it the i ejection, 01 the neglect, 
of pleasuie m some of its foims,of beauty, of ornament, 
01 of amusement Noi is the term thus ignoianth , 
misapplied solelv m dispaiagement, but occasionally in ( 
compliment , as though it implied supenonty to fiivolitv 
and the meie pleasures of the moment And this perverted 
use is the onlv one m whicli the word is popolnily known, 
and the one fiom which the new generation aie acquinng 
then sole notion of its meaning Those who introduced 
the word, but who had for many yeais discontinued it as a 
distinctive appellation, may well feel themselves called 
upon to lesume it, if by doing so thei T can hope to contn- 
bute anything towaids lescumg it from this uttei 
degiadation ° 

^ 'The ci eed which accepts as the foundation of moials, I 
Utility, or the Gieatest Happiness Pnnciple, holds that 
actions aie right m piopoition as they tend to piomote 
liappiness, wrong as they tend to pioduce the reverse of 
happiness By happiness is intended pleasuie, and the 

* The author of this essay has reason for believing himself to be the 
first peison who brought the word utilitarian into use He did not invent 
it, but adopted it from a passing expression in Mr G alt’s Anna ls of the 
Paruh After using it as a designation for seveial veais, lie and others 
abandoned it from a growing dislike to amthing resembling n badge or 
watchword of sectarian distinction Hut as a name for one single opinion, 
not a set of opinions— t > denote the recognition of utility as a standard, not 
any particular wav of applying it — the term supplies a want in the language 
and offers, in many cases, a convenient mode of avoiding tiresome 
circumlocution 
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j absence of pain hi unhappiness, pam and the p iivatio n of 
pleasure To give a cleai view of the moral standard set up 
In the theory, much moie requnes to he said , m particular, 
v hat tilings it includes in the ideas of pam and pleasure , 
and to what extent this is left an open question But 
these supplemental v explanations do not affect the theory 
of life on which this theory of morality is grounded — 
namely, that pleasuie, and freedom from pain , are t he only 
thi ng s desirable as _ ends , and that all desirable things 
(which aie as numerous m the utilitarian as m any othei 

% i 

scheme; are desnable either for the pleasure inherent m 
themselves, 01 as means to the promotion of pleasuie and 
the prevention of pain 

Non , such a theory of life excites m many minds, and 
among them m some of the most estimable m feeling and 
^puipose, i nvetera te dislike To suppose that life has (as 
they express it) no higher end than pleasuie — on bettei 
and nobler object of desire and pursuit — they designate 
as utteilv mean and groyellmg , as a doctrine yyortliy onlv 
of su me, to whom the follow ers of Epicurus yvere, at a very 
eaily penod, contemptuously likened , and modem holders 
of the doctrine aie occasionally made the subject of equally 
polite comparisons by its German, Fiench, and English 
assailants 

to. When thus attacked, the Epicnnans have always an- 
sweied, that it is not they, but then accuseis, who lepiesent 
human natuie m a degi admg light , since the accusation 
supposes human beings to be capable of no pleasuies except 
those of which swine are capable If this supposition weie 
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time, the chaige could uot he gainsaid but A\ould then be 
no longei an imputation f oi if the sources of pleasxue 
ueie piecisely the same to human berngs and to sjuune,_ the 
rule of life which is good enough for the one would be good 
enough for the other The comparison of the Epicurean 
life io that of beasts is felt as degrading, pieciselv because 
a beast’s pleasures do not satisfy a human being’s concep- 
tions of happiness Humani beings have faculties more 
elevated than the animal appetites, and cchen once made 
conscious of them, do not regard anything as happiness 
which does not include then gratificatio n I do not, 
indeed consider the Epic means to liar e been bv any means 
faultless in drawingout their scheme of consequences from 
the utilitarian principle To do this in any sufficient 
manner, ruanv Stoic, as well as Chiistian elements requne 
to be included But there is no known Epicuiean theory 
of life which does not assign to the pleasures of the intel- 
lect of the feelmgs and imagination and of the moral 
sentinmnts, a much highei value as pleasuie» than to those 
of mere sensation It must be admitted howetei, that utili- 
tanan writers in general have placed the supenorily of 
mental ovei bodili pleasures clnefb m the greatei perraa- 
lu l c ‘°^lj_? ess etc of the formei — that is, m 
then circ umstantia l adi ant iges rathei tlian m then lntimsicp 
natme And on all these points utilitanans lime fuels' 
pioved theii case but they might have taken the other and. 
as it ma\ be called, highei ground with entile consistency 
It is quite compatible uitli the pi maple of utility to lecog- 
ime the fact that some Lind* of pleasme are more desirable 
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and moie caluable than others It would lie absuid that 
while, m estimating all other things, qua] it,} is consideied 
as w r ell as quantity, the estimation of pleasuies should be 
supposed to depend on quantify alone 

//. Tf 1 am asked, what I mean b\ diffeience of quality in 
pleasuies, 01 what makes one pleasnie moie v.iluable than 
another, meielc as ,i pleasuie, except its being greatei in 
amount, theie is but one possible aiwtet Of two plea- 
suies, if theie he om to whiehall 01 almost all who ha\e 
expenence of both give a decided piefeience, mespectne 
■of any feeling of motal obligation to piefei it, that is the 
moie desunble pleasure If one of the two is, b\ those who 
aie competently acquainted with both, placed so fai abo\e 
the otliei that they prefer it, even though knowing it to lie 
attended with a gieatet amount of discontent, and would 
not iesign it foi am quantity of the otliei pleasuie which 
then natuie is capable of, we .tie justified in ascnbmg to 
the piefened enjojment a superionti in quality s o fai ou t- 

\ \ ( J l g 1 un nii-mtlt\ tn iptiiIai it in pntiin.ti icnn nP 

aicco mit 

l 

/ ^ ^ 

• ^Now it is an unquestionable fact that those who an 
equalty acquainted with, and equally capable of appiecnat- 
tng and enjojing both, do give a most maiked prefeience 
to the mannei of existence which employs then higliei 
faculties Few human cieatmes would consent to be 
changed into am of the lower animals, foi a piomise of the 
fullest .illowauce of a beast’s pleasuies, no intelligent 
human being would consent to be a fool, no instructed 
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prison woi^ld he an ignoiamtis, no peison of feeling and 
conscience would be selfish and base, even though they 
should be peisnaded that the fool, the dunce, 01 the laseal 
is bettei satisfied with his lot than they aie with theirs 
Tliei would not lesign what they possess moie than he, foi 
the most complete satisfaction of all the desnes which they 
liaie in common with him If tliev evei fancy tliey would, 
it is onl> m eases of unhappiness so ext ieme, that to escape 
fiom it tliev would exchange then lot foi almost any othei 
howevei undesitable in then ow r n eyes A being of highej 
faculties lecpmes more to make him happy, is ca pabl e piob 
nbh.of moie ar ntg.snlfei ing, r and is ceitainly accessible tc 
pi at moie points, than one of an mfeiioi type , but m spiti 
of these liabilities, he can nevei ieall\ wisli to sink mte 
v hat he feels to be a low ei giade ol existence We mm 
give what explanation we please of this unwillingness 
we iua\ attribute it to pude, a name wducli is given mdis 
cinninatelv to some of the most and to sopm of the leas 
estimable feelings of winch mankind aie capable, we ma; 
infer it to the love oflibeiti and personal independence 
, in appeal to which was„ with the Stoics one of the mos 
effective means few the inculcation of it, to the have ofpowei 
oi to the love of excitement, both oi wdnch do leally eute 
into and contrdmte to it hut its most appiopiiate appella 
lion is a sense of. dignity, wdnch all human hemgs posses 
m one form oi othei, and m some, though by no means n 
exacb piopoi taon to then lughei faculties, and which is so es 
sential a pait of the happiness of those m whom it is stiong 
that nothing which conflicts with it could he, otherwiS' 
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Ilian momenta) il\ , an object of desne to them Vi ho- 
e\ei supposes that this jn of eunice takes pine e at isicufireof 
h ippmoss — that the supenoi being, m am thing like equal 
uicuinstances, is not happiei than the infetioi — confounds 
the two mm \ ddfeient ideas, of happines s, and, content It 
is indisputableth.it the being whose (apacitios of enjo\- 
mentaie low, has tlie gieatest chance of liaMiig them full\ 
satislied , and a hjghU-jMi dow ed being will always Xeel that 
am happiness whuli he can look foi, as the wmld is i on- 
stitnted, is impel feet But he tan leatn to beai its imper- 
fections, if then are at all bearable, and the\ will not make 
lam enw the being who is indeed unconscious of the 
impel fections, but^unh _liecanse_hej’eels not at allj_h(Lgqnd 
which those mi perfections qu ilif\ It is better to be i 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied , bettor to he 
Sociates dissatisfied than a lool satisfied And if the fool, 
or the pig, is of a ddfeient opinion, it is because the\ 
onlj know then own side of the question 1’heothei pirti 
to the comparison knows both sides 

/^it maj he objected that main who aie capable of the 
higher pleasuies, octasionalh , undei the influence of tempt- 
ation, postpone them to the low ei But this is quite tpm- 
patable with a full appi eolation of the mliinsic superiontx 
of the lugliei Aten often, fiom mfinnit} of eh.uacter, 
make then election of the nearer gooct though the\ know 
it to be the less \alunblc , and this no less w lien the choice 
is between two hodilj pleasuies than when it is between 
bodily and mental The} pursue sensual indulgences to 
the injun of health, though peifecth aw ai e that health is 
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the gieatei good It may be fuitliei objected that many 
Who begin with youthful enthusiasm foi eveiy thing noble, 
as they adi r ance m yeais sink mto indolence and selfislmess 
But Ido not believe that those who undeigo this Aeiy 
common cnange, vol untanly choose the lower desci lption 
of pleasuies m piefeience to the highei I believe that be- 
fore they devote themselves exclusively to the one, the\ 
have already 7 become inca pable of the other Capacity foi 
the noblei feelings is m most natuies a veiy tendei plant, 
easily killed,, not only by hostile influences, but by mere 
want of sustenaupe , and m the majonty of young persons ' 
it speed!!/ dies away if the occupations to which then posi- 
tion m life has devoted them, and the society into which 
it has tluown them, aie not favouiable to keeping that 
higher capacity in exeicise Men lose then high aspirations 
as they lose then intellectual tastes, because they have not 
time or oppoitunity for indulging them , and they addict 
themselves to infeiior pleasures not because they delibeiate- 
ly piefer them, but because they are either the only ones to 
which they have access, 01 the only ones which they aie 
any longei capable of enjoying It may be questioned 
whethei any one who has lemained equally susceptible to 
both classes of pleasuies evei knowingly and calmly pie- 
ferred the lower, though many, in all ages, have bioken 
down m an ineffectual attempt to combine both 
/ /f^Fiom this veidict of the only competent judges, I appre- 
hend there can be no appeal On a question which is the 
best worth having a two pleasuies, or which of two modes 
of existence is the most giateful to the feelings, apait fiom 
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u oild m geneial is immensely a gamei by it Utilitananism, 
tlieiefoie, could only attain its end by the geneiah culti- 
vation o£ no bleness o f ck aiactei, even if. each individual 
\veie only benefited by the nobleness of otb,eis, and his own, 
so fai as happiness is concerned, were a sjisei^ deduction 
fiom the benefit But the bate enunciation of such an 
absuidity as this last, lenders lefutation supeifluous 

/^Accoiding to the Gieatest Happiness Pimciple, as above 
explained, the ultimate end, -with reference to and foi the 
sake of -which all othei tilings are desnable (whethm we aie 
consideimg oui own good 01 that of othei people), is an 
existence exempt asfai as possible fiom pain, and as ncli 
as possible in enjoyments, both m point of quantity and 
quality , the test of quality, and the lule foi measuring it 
against quantity, being the preference felt by those who, in 
then oppoitumties of expei ience, to -which must be added 
then habits_of self-consciousness and self-obseivation, aie 
best furnished with the means of eompanson Tins, being, 
according to the utilitanan opinion, the end of human action, 
is necessanly also the standaid._of_moi ality , which may 
accoidmgly be defined, the, rulesmnd.piecepts Hoi -human 
conduct, by the obsei vance of which an existenc e such as has 
been descnbed might be, to the gieatest extent possible, 
secured to all mankind , and not to them only, but so far as 
the natuie of things admits, to the whole sentient creation 
Against this doctune, howevei, uses another class of 
objectors, who say that happiness, m any form, cannot be 
the lational puipose of human life and action , because, m 
the fust place, it ls^unattamable and they contemptuously 
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ask, What light hast thou to he happy 9 , a question which 
Mi Caihle clenches b\ tlie addition, AVhat i lght, a slioi t 
time ago, hadst thou even to be Kext, the} say, that 
men can do without happiness , that all noble human beings 
have felt this, and could not have become noble but by 
'learning the lesson of ent^agen, 01 re nunc iation , which 
lesson, thoioughh learnt and submitted to, thej affirm to 
be the beginning and necessan condition of all vutue - 

^ /The first of these objections -would go to the loot of the 
mattei veie it well founded , foi if no happiness is to be 
had at all by human beings, the attainment of it cannot be 
the end of moialitj, 01 of any lational conduct Though, 
even m that case, something might still be said foi the 
ntilitaiidii tlieoiv , since utility includes not solely the 
pursuit of happiness, but the pievention oi mitigation of 
unhappiness, and if the foimei aim be clnmeiical, theie 
pull be all the gieatei scope and moie i mpe iative need foi 
the lattei, so loug at least as mankind think fit to 
lne, and do not take lefuge m the simultaneous act of 
sumide lecommended undei certain conditions by Xoi al ls. 
lAVhen, howeiei, it is thus positivelv asseited to be lm- 
possible that human life should be happy, the asseition, if 
not something like a veibal quibble, is at least an 
exaggeration If by happiness be meant a continuity of 
highh pleasurable excitement, it is evident enough that this 
isimpossible A state of exalted pleasuie lasts only mo- 
ments, 01 in some cases, and with some intermissions, 
hours oi days, and is the occasional brilliant flash of enjoy- 
ment, not its permanent and steady flame Of this the 
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plnlosopheis who have taught that happiness is the end 
of life weie as fully awaie as those who taunt them The 
happiness which they meant was not a life of laptuie , hut 

“ ***** ** **— l — ■! ■ in — 

moments of such, m an existence made up of few and tiansi- 
tory pains, m any and yanous pleasuies, until jy decid ed 
predomimrace of the active ov ei thq,passive, and having as : 
the foundation of the whole, not to expect moie from life 
than it is capable of bestowing A life thus composed, to 
those who have been foitunate enough to obtain it, has 
always appealed woithy of the name of happiness And 
such an existence is even now the lot of many, during some 
considerable poition of then lives The piesent wi etched 
education, and wietched social airangements, are the only 
leal hindrance to its being attainable by almost all , 

fG p The objectors peihaps may doubt whethei human 
beings, if taught to considei happiness as the end of life, 
would be satisfied with such a moderate shaie of it But 
great numbers of mankind have been satisfied with much 
less The mam constituents of satisfied life appear to be 
two, either of which by itself is often found sufficient for 
the purpose ^anquillity, and„excitement With much 
tranquillity many find that they can be content with very 
little pleasuie with much excitement, many can reconcile 
themselves to a considei able quantity of pain Theie is 
assuiedly no mheient impossibility m enabling even the 
mass of mankind to unite both, since the two aie so far 
fiom being incompatible that they aie m natural alliance, 
the^prffiongation^ of ^either Jbemg_ a preparation^ for,^ and_ 
exciting a wish foi, the other It is only those m whom 
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indolence amounts to a vice, that do not desire excitement 
aftei an intei \al of icpose , it is onl} those m v horn 
the need of excitement is a disease that feel the tranquillity 5 
which follows excitement dull and insipid, instead of 
pleasuiable in dnect piopoition to the excitement winch 
pieceded-it When people who aie toleiablv foitunato in 
their on tw aid lot do not find in life sufficient enjoyment 
to make it -valuable to them, the cause generally is, 
canng foi nobody but themsehes To those who have 
neithei public noi private affections, the excitements 
of life aie much cm tailed, and in any case dwindle in 
value as the time appioaches when all selfish mteiests 
must he terminated by death while those who leave 
aftei them objects of personal affection, and especial!} 
those who have also cultivated a fellow-feeling with the 
collective mteie-.P, of mankind, letain as lively an mteiest 
m life on the e\e of death as m the vigoui ofjouth and 
health Next to selfishness, the pi incipal cause w Inch makes 
life unsatisfactory, is w ant of mental cultn ation A cultn ated 
mind — I do not mean that of a philosophei, but an} mmd 
to which the fountains of know ledge have been opened, and 
which has been taught, in any toleiable degiee, to exeicise 
its faculties — finds somces of inexhaus tible m teiest in all 
that suiaounds it, in the objects of nature, the achievements 
of art, the imaginations of poeitj, the incidents of histoi}, 
the vvajs of mankind past and present, and their piospects 
111 the future It is possible, indeed, to become indifferent 
to all this, and that too without having exhausted a 
thousandth pait of it, but only when one has had fiom the 
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beginning no moial oi human mteiest m these things, and 
has sought m them only the giatification of curiosity 

Now, there is absolutely no leason m the natuie of 
things why an amount of mental culture sufficient to give 
an intelligent interest in these objects of contemplation, 
should not be the inheritance of every one born in a civilized 
country As kttle is there an inherent necessity that any 
human being should be a selfish '" egoti st, devoid of every 
feeling 01 caie but those which centie m his own miseiable 
individuality Something fai supenoi to this is sufficiently 
common even now, to give ample earnest of what the 
human species may be made Genuine pnvate affections, 
and a sinceie intei est m the public good, aie possible, though 
m unequal degrees, to every rightly bi ought up human 
being In a woild in Avluch there is so much to interest, so 
much to enjoy, and so much also to collect and impiOve, 
every one who has this modeiate amount of moral and 
intellectual lequisites is capable of an existence which may 
be called enviable , and unless such a peison, through Jrad 
laws, 01 subjectjon to the wiflof otheis, is denied the libeity 
to use the souices of happiness within his leach, he will not 
fail to find this enviable existence, if he escape the positive 
evils of life, the gieat sources of physical and mental 
suffeimg — such as indigence, disease, and the unkmdness, 
woi thlessness, 01 prematuie loss of objects of affection 
The mam stiess of the problem bes, theiefoie, m the 
contest with these calamities, from which it is a lare good 
fortune entnely to escape , which, as things now cannot 
be o bvia ted, and often cannot be m any matenal degiee 
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mitigated Yet no one whose opinion deseives a moment’s 
consideration can doubt that most of the great positive evils 
of the world aie in themselves iemo\ able, and will, if human 
affairs continue to improve, he m the end i educed within 
narrow limits Poverty, m any sense implying suffenng, 
may he completely extinguished hy the w isdom of society , 
combined with the good sense and piovidence of individuals 
Even that most mtiactable of enemies, disease, may bp 
indefinitely leduced m dimensions hy good physical and 
moial education, and pioper conti ol of no xious influences , 
while the piogiess of science holds out a piomise for the 
future of still moie dnect conquests ovei this detestable foe 
And eveiy advance in that dnection lelieies us from some, 
not only of the chances which cut slioit oui own lives, hut, 
what concerns us still moie, wdnch depnves us of those in 
wdiom oui happiness is wi apt up As foi vicissitudes of 
fortune and othei disappointments connected until w r oildly 
circumstances, these aie pi me pally the effect either of gioss 
imprudence, of 1II-1 egulated desiies, 01 of hud_oi impeifect 
social institutions All the grand souices, m shoit, of human 
suffenng aie in a gieat degiee, luanv of them almost en- 
tirely, conquerable hy human caie and effoit,and though 
their lemovel lsgnevously slow — though a long succession 
of generations will pensh in the hi each before the conquest 
is completed, and this world becomes all that, if will and 
knowledge weie not wanting, it might easily he made — yet 
every mind sufficiently intelligent and geneious to hear 
a part, how ever small and unconspicuous, in the endeavour, 
will draw a noble enjoyment fiom the contest itself, which 
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he would not foi any bnbe m the foim of selfish indulgence 
consent to he without 

And this leads to the tine estimation of what is said by 
the objectors c oncerning the possibiltv, a nd the__obligation, 1 
of learning to do without happiness Unquestionably it is 
possible to do w ithout happiness , it is done involuntarily 
bj nineteen-twentieths of mankind, even in those paits of 
out piesent woild which aie least deep in baibansm , and 
it often has to be done_yol untaiily by the heio 01 the 
maityi, for the sake of something which he puzes moie 
than Ins individual happiness But this something, what 
is it, unless the happiness of otheis, oi some of the le- 
qmsites of happiness 9 It is noble to be capable of lesign- 
mg entnely one’s own poition of happiness 01 chances of 
it but, aftei all, this self-saci lfice must be for some end^ 
it is not its own end , and if we aie told that its end is not 
happiness, but vntue, which is bettei than happiness, I ask, 7 
would the saoiifi.ce be made if the heio 01 maityi did not 
believe that it would earn foi otheis immu n ity fiorn similai \ 
saci dices? Would it be made, if he thought that his 
renunciation of happiness foi himself would produce no 
fui it foi any of his fellow cieatmes, but to make then lot 
like his, and place them also in the condition of persons 
who have 1 enounced happiness 9 All hoDoui to those who 
canab negate foi themselves the peisonal enjoyment of life, 
when by such lenunciation they contubute worthily to 
mciease the amount of happiness m the woild , but he who 
does it, 01 professes to do it, foi a m othei ^ pm pose, is no 
moie deceiving of admnation than the ascetic~mounted on 
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liis pillai He may be an mspinting pioof of what men 
can do, but assuredly not an example of what tliey should 

jQjj Though, it is only m a i eiy impeifect state of the w oild’s 
arcangements that any one can hest seive the happiness of 
others by the absolute sacufice of his own, jet so long as 
the woild is in that impeifect state, I full} acknowledge 
that the leadmess to make such a sacufice is the highest 
virtue which can lie found in man I will add, that m this 
condition of the world, paiodoxica l as the asseition ma\ 
be, the conscious ability to do without happiness gives the 
best prospect of lealmng such happiness as is attainab le 
Foi nothing except that consciousness can imse a person 
aboie the chances of life, by making him feel that, let fate 
and fortune do then worst, they have not powei to subdue 
him w'hich, once felt, fiees him fiom excess of anxietj con- 
cerning the evils of life, and enables him, like mam a 
Stoic m the woist times of the Roman Empne, to cultnate 
m tranquillity the somces of satisfaction accessible to him, 
without concerning himself about the unceitamty of then 
duiation, any more than about then inevitable end 


»^/ 4 kIeanwhile, let utilitanans nevei cease to claim the 
moialitj of self-dei otion as a possession which belongs In 
r ,as good a right to them, as eithei to the Stoic 01 to the 

The Ntilitanan morality does iecogni7e 
in human beings the powei of saciificrag then own gieatest 
good foi the good of others It only ictuses to admit t hat 
the _sacufice_isntself a_good A sacufice winch does not 
increase, or tend to mciease, the sum total of happiness, 
it considers as wasted The onlj self-i enunciation winch 
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it applauds, is devotion to tlie happiness, 01 to some of tlie 
means of happiness, of otheis , eithei of mankind collec- 
tively, 01 of individuals within the limits imposed bv the 


collective intei ests of mankind 


must again lepeat, w hat the assailants of utilitaiianism 
seldom have the justice to acknowledge, that t he happiness 
wh ich forms the utilitaiam standaid of what is light in 
conduct is not^the— agent’s own happin ess, bu t t hat of all 
concerned As betweenhis own happiness and that of 


ethers, utilitaiianism lequnes him to be as stuctly im- 
paitial as a disinteiested and benevolent spectator In th e 
golden nile of Jesus of Nazaieth, we lead the complete 
spirit of the ethics of utility <To do as one would be done 
by, and to love one’s neighboui as oneself constitute the ideal 
peifection of utiltanan moiality ' As the means of making 
the nearest appioachto this ideal, utility would enjoin, first, 
that laws and social anaugements should place the happi- 
ness 01 (as speaking practically it may be called) the intei est, 
of eveiy individual, as n early as possible m harmony with 
the inteiest of the whole, and secondly, that education and 
o pinio n, which have so vast a powei over human character, 
should so use that powei as to e sta blish in, the mind of 
every individual an indisso luble assoc iation between Ins 
o wn happ iness and the good of the whole,, especially 
between his own happiness and the practice of such modes 
of conduct, negative and positive, as aegai d foi the universal 
happiness preset ibes so that not only he many be unable 
to conceive the possibility of happiness to himself, consis- 
tently with conduct opposed to the general good, but also 
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that a dnect impulse to piomote the goueinl good may he 
in eveiy m dm dual one of the habitual motnes of action, 
and the sentiments connected theiewith may fill a laige and 
piominent place in eveiy human being’s sentieijJ^ e\istence 
If the impugned of the utilitanan moiabty icpiesented it 
to then own minds in this its tine chaiactei, I know not 
what lecommendation possessed b\ aiu othei moiahtj they 
could possibly afih m to be w anting to it \\ hat moi e beauti- 
ful 01 moie exalted deielopments of human natme any othei 
ethical system can lie supposed to fostei, 01 what spnng s 
o^ action, not accessible to the utilitanan, such systems 
rely on foi giving effect to then mandates 

s^The ohjcctoisto utilitaiianism cannot al\\a\sbe chaiged 
with lepiesentmg it m a disci editable liglit On the con- 
tiaiy, tliose among them who enteitain anj tiling like a 
just idea of its disinteiested chaiactei, somelimes find fault 
with its staudaid as being too h igh foi humanity They 
say it is exacting too much to lecpme th.it people shall 
ilw ays act. fi om the inducement of piomotmg the geneial 
Intel ests of society But this is to mistake the veiy mean- 
ing of a staudaid of moials, and to confound the nilejpf 
action with the motive of it It is the business of ethics to 
tell us what aie om duties, oi b^ what test we maj know 
them, but no system of ethics lequnes that the sole motne 
of all we do shall be a feeling of duty , on the conti aij, 
ninety-nine hunch edtlis of all oui actions aie done fiotn 
othei motives, and lightly so done, if the uile of duty does 
not condemn them It is the moie unjust to utilitaiianism 
that this paiticulai misappiehension should be made a 
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giound of objection to it, inasmuch as utilitarian moralists 
have gone beyond almost all otheis m affirming that the 
motive -has nothing tojlo with the morahty of tlie action, 
though mijch with the jvyoith^of the agent He who saves 
a fellow creature from drowning does what is moially right, 
wliethei his motive be duty, or the hope of being paid for 
his trouble he who betrays the friend that trusts him, is 
guilty of a cume, even if Ins object be to serve another 
friend to whom he is undei greatei obligations e But to speak 
onlj of actions done from the motive of duty, and m direct 


' An opponent, whose intellectual -in'! moral fairness it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge (the Rev J Llewelyn D ivies) has objected to this passage, 
saying, Surelv the rightness or wrongness of savmga man from rirownin gdoes 
depend very much upon the motive with which it is done. Suppose that a 
tvrant, when his enemy jumped into the sea to escape from him, saved 
him from drowning simplv in order that he might inflict upon him more 
exquisite tortures, would it tend to clearness to sp- a k of that rescue as 1 a 
morally r ght action?’ Or suppose attain according to one of the stock 
illustrations of ethitual inquiries that a man betrayed a trust received from 
a friend, because the discharge of it would fatallv injure that fnend himself 
or some one belonging to him would utilitarianism compell one to call the 
betrayal a crime’ as much as if it had been done from the meanest motive ?” 


I submit, that he who saves another from drowning in order to kill 
him bv torture afterwards, does not diffe- only in motive from him who 
does the same thing from dury or benevolence the act itself is different 
The rescue of i he man is, m the case supposed only the necessary first 
step of an act far more atrocious than leaving him to drown would have 
been Had Sir Davies said, “ The nghtnpss or wrongness of saving a 
m in from drowning does depend very much ” — not upon the motive, but — 
1 upon the attention,” no utilitanan would have differed from him Mr 
Danes by an oversight too common not to lie quite vepial has in this case 
confounded the very different ideas of Motive and Intention There is 
no point which utilitanam thinkers (and BcDtham pre eminently) have 
taken more pains to illustrate than this The morality of the action depends 
entirel) upon the intention - that is up m what the agent wills to do But 
the motive that is, *Tb'e7eehng which makes him will so to do, when it 
makes no difference in the act makes none in the morality though it 
makes a great difference m our moral estimation of the agent especially 
if it indicates a good or a bad habitual disposition a bent of character from 
which useful, or from which hurtful actions are likely to arise 
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obedience to punciple it is a misappiehension of the 
utilitanan mode of thought, to concene it as implying that 
people should fix then minds upon so wide a generality as 
the woild, 01 society at laige The gieat majoiity of 
good actions aie intended not foi the benefit of the woild, 
but foi that of individuals, of which the good of the world 
is made up, and the thoughts of the most vntuous man 
need not on these occasions tray el beyond the paiticulai 
peisons concerned, except so fai as is necessaiy to assuie 
himself that m benefiting them lie is not violating the 
lights, that is the legitimate and authonzed expectations — of 
any one else The multiplication of happinesses, according 
to the utilitanan ethics, the object of virtue the occasions 
on which any persons (except one in a thousand) has it m 
lus pow 7 ei to do this on an extended scale, in othei w ords, 
to be a public benefactoi, aie but exceptional , and on these 
occasions alone is he called on to considei public utility , 
m every othei case, pm ate utility, the intei est 01 happiness 
of some few peisons, is all he has to attend to Those 
alone the influence of whose actions extends to society 7 m 
geneial, need concern themsehes habitually about so laige 
an object In the case of abstinences indeed — of tlungs 
which people foibeai to do fiom moral consideiation, 
though the consequences in the paiticulai case might be 
beneficial — it would be uny\ 01 thy of an intelligent agent not 
to be consciously 7 awaie that the action is of a class yvlnch, if 
pi actised generally 7 , would be gen£La]ly_injuiious, and that 
this is the giound of the obligation to abstain fiom it. The 
amount of legal d foi the public intei est implied m this 
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recognition, is no gieatei than is demanded by every system 
of morals , foi they all enjoin to abstain from whatever is 
manifestly pernicious to society 

/^ f The same considerations dispose of another lepioach 
against the doctrine of utility, founded on a still giosser 
misconception of the purpose of a standard of morality , and 
of the very meaning of the voids li g ht and wro ng It is 
often affiimed that utihtaiiamsm lenders men cold and 
unsympathizmg , that it dulls their moral feebngs towards 
individuals , that it makes them legaid only the div and 
hard consideration of the cousequences of actions, not taking 
into their moral estimate the qualities from which those" 1 
actions emanate If the assei tion means that they do not 
allow their judgment lespectmg the rightness orwiongness 
of an action to be influenced by their opinion of the quali- 
ties of the peison winy does- it, this is a complaint not 
against utilitaiiauism, but against having any standard 
of morality at all , foi ceitamly no known ethical standard 
decides an action to be good 01 bad because it is done by 
a good 01 a bad man, still less because done by an amiable, 
a brave, 01 a benevolent man, 01 the contrary These 
considerations aie lelevant. not to the estimation of actions, 
but of persons ; and theie is nothing m the utilitanan 
theory inconsistent with the fact that there are other 
things which mteiest us m peisons besides the rightness 
and wiongness of then actions The Stoics, indeed, with 
the pai a do yicalj nisuse of language which was part of their 
system, and by which they stiove to raise themselves above 
all concern about anything but vntue, weie fond of saying 
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that he who has that has everything , that he, and only lie, 
is uch, is beautiful, is a kmg But no claim of this des- 
cnption is made foi the Mituous man hv the utilitarian 
doctime Utilitanans aie quite aw aie that theie are other 
desirable possessions and qualities besides virtue, and are 
perfectly willing to allow to all of them then full worth 
I They aie also aw aie that a right action does not necessarily 
indicate a virtuous chaiactei, and that action s w Inch aie 
blameable often proceed fiom qualities entitled to piaise 
When this is appaient in any paiticular case, it modifies 
then estimation, not certainly of the act, but of the agent 
I grant that thev aie, notwithstanding, of opinion, that in 
the long run the best pi oof of a good chaiactei is good 
actions, and lesolutely lefuse to.considei any_ mental 
disposition as good, of which the predominant_j:endency 
is to pioduce bad conduct Tins makes them unpopular 
with manv people , but it is an unpopularity which they 
must shaie with every one vdio regards the distinction 
between right and wiong m a serious light , and the re- 
proach is not one which a conscientious utilitarian need 
be anxious to lepel If no moie be meant b\ the objection 
than that manv utilitarians look on the morality of actions, 
as measuied bv the utilitanan standaid, with too exclusive^ 
a regard, and do not lay sufficient stiess upon the other 
beauties of charactei which go towards making a human 
being loveable 01 admirable, this may be admitted CUtili- 
tanans who have cultivated their moral feelings, but not 
their sympathies nor their artistic perceptions, do fall into 
this mistake , and so do all othei moralists under the same 
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conditions Wliat can he said m excuse foi othei moialists 
is equally available foi them, namelv, that if theie is to he 
ant euoi, it is bettei that it should he on that side As 
a mattei of fact, we may affinn that among utilitaiians as 
among adheients of othei systems, theie is eveiy imaginable 
degiee of rigidity and of laxity in the application of then l 
standaid some aie even puiitanically ngoious, while othei s ' 
aie as indulgent as can possibly he desned by sinner 01 
by sentimentalist But on the whole, a doctnne which 
bungs prominently foiwaid the intei est that mankind 
have m the lepiession and pievention of conduct which 
violates the moiallaw, is likely to be mfenoi to no othei m 
tui nrag the sanctions of opinion against such violations It 
is tiuej the question, What does voilate the moial Ian ? is 
one on which those who lecognize different standards of 
moialitj aie likely now and then to diffei But diffeience 
of oinmon on moial questions was not fust mtioduced into 
the woild by utilitaiianism, while that doctnne does supply, 
if not always an easy, at all events a tangible and intelli- 
gible mode of deciding such diffeiences f r - j. ’ ' /( 

' !!"■(- fv 

It may not be superfluous to notice a few more of the 
Common misappi ehen signs of utilitanan ethics, even those 
which aie so obvious and g^oss ,that it might appeal 
impossible foi any person ol ciindom and intelligence to- 
fall into them since pex-sons, even of considerable mental 
endowments, often give themselves so little tiouble to 
understand the healings of any opinion against which they 
entertain a piejudice, and men aie m geneial so little 
conscious oF this voluntar y ignoiance as a defect, that 
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the vulgaiest misunderstandings of ethical doctnnes aie 
continually met with m the deliheiate wntmgs of per- 
son-. of the greatest pietensions both to high pnnciple 
and to plnlosoplty We not uncommonlj heai the doctnne 
of utility inveighed against as a godless doc trine If it be 
necessary to say anything at all against so nieie an assump- 
tion, we may say that the question depends upon what idea 
we have formed of the moial character of the _Deity If it 1 
be a tiue belief that God desues, above all things, the 
happiness of His cieatures, and that this was His purpose 
m then creation, utility is not only not a godless doctrine, 
but moie piofoundly leligious than any olliei If it be 
meant that ntilitaiianism does not lecognize the levealed 
mil of God as the supieme law of moials, I answei, that 
an utilitanan who believes m the peifect goodness and 
msdom of God, necessanlj believes that uhatevei God 
has thought fit toievealon the subject of moials, must 
fulfil the lequnements of utility m a supieme degiee 
But others besides utilitanans have been of opinion that 
the Chnstian levelation was intended, and is fitted, to 
mfonn the heaits and minds of mankind mtli a spirit 
which should enable them to find foi themsehes what is 
right, and incline them to do it when found, lathei than 
to tell them, except in a veiy general w ay, what it is and 
that ive need a doctnne of ethics, caiefully follou r ed out, 
to into p? et to us the aa ill of God Whethei tins opinion 
is coirect 01 not it is superfluous lieie to discuss, since 
Avhatever aid lekgion, eithei natuial oi l evealed, can nffoid 
to ethical im estigation, is as open to the utilitarian moralist 
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as to any other He can nse it as the testimony of God 
to the usefulness or hurtfulness of any given course of 
action, hy as good a light as othei can use it for the indica- 
tion of a transcendental law, having no connection with 
usefulness or with happiness « ‘ } C i !CL ! K -l 

Again, Utility is often summanly stigmatised , as an 
immoial doctrine by giving it the name of Expediency, and'/ 
taking advantage of the populai use of that teim to conti ast 
it withPimciple But the Expedient, m the sense m which 
it is opposed to the Right, geneially means that which 
is expedient foi the p articulai i nteiest of the agent himself , 
as when a Mmistei sacufices the inteiest of his country 
to keep himself in place When it means anything better 
thah this, it means that which is expedient foi some 
immed iate o biect, some temporary purpose, but which 
violates a iuIo whose observance is expedient m a much 
highei degree The Expedient, m this sense, instead of 
being the same thing with the useful, is a branch of the 
fruitful Thus, it would often be expedient, for the purpose 
of getting over some momentary embarrassment, or attain- ' 
mg some object immediately useful to ourselves or others, 
to tell a lie But inasmuch as the cultivation m ourselves , 
of a sensitive feeling on the subject of veracity is one of 1 ' 
the most useful, and the enfeeblement of that feeling one' 
of the most hurtful, things to which our conduct can be 
instrumental , and inasmuch as any, even unintentional, 
deviation fiom truth, does that much towaids weakening 
thai rustworthmess of human asseition, which is not only 
the principal support of all present social well-being, but 

3 
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the insufficiency of which does moie than any one thing 
that can he named to keep hack civilization, vntue, every- 
thing on which human happiness on the largest scale 
'depends , we feel that the violation, foi a piesent adimntage, 
of arule of such transcendent expediency, is not expedient, 
and'ihat he who, foi the sake of a convenience to himself 
01 to some othei individual, does what depends on him to 
deprive mankind of the good, and inflict upon them the 
evil, involved m the gieatei 01 less leliance ivhich they 
can place in each othei ’s void, acts the pait of one of 
then worst enemies Yet that even tins mle, sacied as it 
is, admits of possible exceptions, is acknowledged by all 
moialists , the chief of v Inch is when the withholding of 
some fact (as of mfoimation fiom a malefactoi, or of (bad 
news fiom a person daugeiously ill) would preseive some one 
(especially a peison other than oneself) fiom gieat and 
unmentedevil, and when the withholdingcan only be effected 
by denial But in 01 dei that the exception may not extend it- 
self beyond the need, and may liar e the least possible effect m 
weakening 1 eliance on veracity, it ought to be 1 ecognized, and, 
if possible, its hnnts defined, and if the punciple of utibty 
is good for anything, it must be good foi weighing these 
conflicting utilities against one anothei, and maikmg out 
the region within ivhich one 01 the othei pieponderates 
Again, defenders of utility often find themselves called 
upon tojeply to such objections as this — that there is not 
time, pievious to action, for calculating and weighing the 
efEects of any line of conduct on the geneial happiness 
This is exactly as if any one weie to say that it is 
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impossible to guide oui conduct by Christianity, because 
tbeie is not time, on eveiy occasion on which anything bas 
to be done, to lead through the Old and New Testaments 
The answei to the objection is, that there has been ample 
time, namely the whole past duiation of the human species 
Diuing all that time mankind have been learning by 
expenence the tendencies_of actions, on which expenence, 
all thepiudence, as well as all the moiality of life, is depen- 
dent People talk as if the commencement of tins couise of ex- 
penence had hitheito been put off, and as if, at the moment 
when some man feels tempted to meddle with the piopeity 
or life of anothei, he had to begin considering foi the fiist 
time whetliei muidei and theft aie mjunous to human 
happiness Even then I do not think that he would find 


the question veiy puzzling but, at all events, the matter 
is now done to his hand is traly a whimsical supposij 
tion, that if mankind weie agieed m considenng utility tq 
be the test of moiality, they would lemam without , any 
agieement as to what is useful, and would take no mecp 
suies for having then notions on the subject taught t<| 
the young, and enfoiced by law and opinion \ There is noj 
difficulty m piovmg any ethical standafa whatevei to 
woik ill, if we suppose universal idiocy to' be conjoined 
with it, but on any hypothesis shoit of that, mankind musk 


by this time have acquued positive beliefs as to the ^effects, 
of some actions on then happiness , and the belief s^XTn oh 
have thus come down are the miles of morality f 01 the 
multitude, and foi the philosophei until he has succeeded 


m finding bettei That pluloSopheis might easily do this, 
even now, on many subjects that the leceived code of 
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ethics is by no means of dmne light, and that mankind 
have still much to learn as to the effects of actions on the 
general happiness, I admit, or r, thei, earnestly maintain 
The coi diaries fiom the principle ol utility, like the piecepts 
of every piactical ait, admit of indefinite impiovement, 
and, in a piogiessive state of the human mind, their 
improvement is perpetualh going on But to considei 
the lules of morality as impiovable, is one thing , to pass 
over the intei mediate geneialwations entnoly, and endeavour 
to test each individual action dnectlj by the fust pi niciplo, 
is anothei It is a stiange notion that the acknowledgment 
of a first principle is inconsistent w ltli the admission of 
secondaiy ones To infoim a timelier inspecting the place 
of his ultimate destination is not to foibid the use of land- 
marks and dnection-posts on the way The pioposition 
that happiness is the end and aim of moialiti, does not 
mean that no load ought to be laid down to that goal, or 
that peisons going thither should not be advised to take 
one dnection latliei than anothei Men leally ought to 
leave off talking a kind of nonsense on this subject, which 
they w ould neithei talk noi listen to on other matters of 
practical concernment Nobody aigues that the ait of 
navigation is not founded on ^aslionomy, because sailors 
cannot wait to calculate t he Nautical Almanack Being 
rational cieatuies, the) gb to sea with it ready calculated, 
and all national cieatuies go out upon the sea of life with 
then minds made up on the common questions of light 
and wiong, as well as on many of the fai more difficult 
questions of wise and foolish And this, as long as 
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foiesight is a human quality, it is to he piesumed they will 
continue to do Whatever, we adopt as the fundamental 
pimciple of moiality, _we> requne subordinate principles 
to apply it ' by the impossibility of doing without them, 
being common to all systems, can afford no argument 
against any one m particular , but giavely to aigue as if 
no such secondaiy pnnciples could be had, and as if man- 
kind had lemamed till now, and always must lemam, with- 
out drawing any geneial conclusions fiom the experience 
of life, is as high a pitch, I think, as absuidity has ever 
leached m philosophical conti oveisy 

x The remainder of the stock arguments against utilita- 
rianism mostly consist inlaying to its chaige tire common 
mf hmities of human n atuie, and the general difficulties 
which embarrass conscientious peisons m shaping their 
couise through life We aie told that a utihtanan will be 
apt to make his own particular case an exception to moral 
rules, and, when under temptation, will see an utility m 
the breach of a lule, gieatei than he will see m its obser- 
vance But is utility the only cieed which is able to 
furnish us with excuses for evil doing, and means of 
cheating our own conscience ? They aie affoided m abun- 
dance by all doctnnes which recognize as a fact in morals 
the existence of conflicting considerations , which all doc- 
tnnes do, that have been believed by sane peisons It is 
not the fault of any cieed, but of the complicated nat uie of 
human affairs, that nrlns_qf^conducXcanrrQtJi(y^ framed 
as to le qune no exceptions, and that haidly any kmd~of 
action can safely be laid down as eithei always obligatory 
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01 always condemn able Theie is no ethical cieed which 
does not temper the ngidity of its laws, by giving a ceitara 
latitude, under the moial lesponsibility of the agent, foi 
accommodation to peculiarities of circumstances , and un- 
dei every cieed, at the opening thus made, self-deception 
and dishonest casuistry get in Theie exists no moial 
system under which theie do not arise unequivocal cases 
of conflicting obligation These aie the leal difficulties, 
the knotty points both m the theoiy of ethics , and m the 
conscientious guidance of personal conduct They aie 
oveicome practically with greater 01 with less success 
accoiding to the intellect and vntue of the individual , 
but it can hardly be pietended that any one will be the 
less qualified foi deabng with them, from possessing an 
ultimate standard to which conflicting lights and duties 
can be leferred If utility is the ultimate source of moial 
obligations, utility may be invoked to decide between them 
when then demands are incompatible T hough the appli- 
cation of the standaid may be difficult, it is better than 
none at all while m othei systems, the moial laws all 
claiming independent authority, there is no common 
umpire entitled to mterfeie between them, then claims to 
precedence one ovei another lest on little bettei than 
sophistry, and unless determined, as they generally are, 
by the unacknowledged influence of considerations of utili- 
ty, affoid a free scope for the action of personal desires 
and partialities We must lemember that only m these 
cases of conflict between secondary principles is it requisite 
that first principles should be appealed to Theie is no 
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case of moial obligation m winch some secondary principle 
is not involved , and if only one, there can seldom he any 
real doubt which one it is, m the mind of any person by 
whom the punciple itself is lecogmzed 
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CHAPTER IH 

Of the Ultimate Sanction of the Principle of Utility . 

2)0,The question is often asked, and piopeily so, m regaid 
to any supposed moral standard — What is its sanction ? 
what are the motives to obey it ? 01 , moie specifically, what 
is the source of its obligation ? whence does it derive its 
binding foice ? It is a necessary part of moial philosophy 
to provide the answei to this question , which, though fre- 
quently assuming the shape of an objection to the utilita- 
rian morality, as if it had some special applicability to that 
above others, leally anses in regard to all standards It 
arises, m fact, whenevei a person is called on to adopt a 
standard or refer moiality to any basis on which he has 

t 

not been accustomed to lest m For the customary moiality, 
that which education and opinion have consecrated, is -the 
only one which piCsents itself to the mind with the fueling 
of being m itself obligatoiy , and when a person is asked to 
believe that this morality derives its obligation from same 
general punciple lound which custom has not thrown the 
same halo, the assertion is to him a paradox , the supposed 
corollaries seem to have a moie binding force than the original 
theorem , the supeistractuie seems to stand better without 
than with, what is lepiesented as its foundation He says 
to himself, I feel that I am bound not to rob or rnuidei, be- 
tray or deceive , but why am I bound to piomote the 
general happiness ? If my own happiness lies m something 
else, why may I not give that the prefeience ? 

'p I' If the view adopted by the utilitarian philosophy of 
the nature of the moral sense be collect, this difficulty 
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will always piesent itself, until tlie influences which foim 
moial chaiactei have taken the same hold of the punciple 
which they have taken of some of the consequences — 
until, by the impiovement of education, the feeling of 
unity with our fellow-cieatuies shall be (what it cannot 
be doubted that Chust intended it to be) as deeply looted 
m oui chaiacter, and to oui own consciousness as com- 
pletely a part of oui nature, as the hoiroi of cume is 
m an oidmanly well-bi ought-up youDg peison In the 
meantime, however, the difficulty has no peculiai applica- 
tion to the doctnne of utilty, but is mheient m eveiy 
attempt to analyse moiality and leduce it to pimciples , 
which, unless the punciple is alieady in men’s minds 
invested with as much saciedness as any of its applications, 
always seems to divest them of a pait of then sanctity 

i0^ # The punciple of utility eithei has, 01 theie is no leason 
why it might not have, all the sanctions which belong to 
any othei system of moials Those sanctions aie either 
external 01 internal Of the external sanctions it is not 
necessaiy to speak at any length They aie, the hope of 
favoui and the fear of displeasuie fiom oui fellow cieatures 
ox fiom the Rulei of the Umveise, along with whatevei we 
may have of sympathy 01 affection for them, or of love and 
awe of Him, inclining us to do His will independently of 
selfish consequences Theie is evidently no leason why all 
these motives foi obsei vance should Hot attach themselves 
to the utilitarian moiality, as completely and as poweifully 
as to any othei Indeed, those of them which lefei to our 
fellow cieatuies aie sure to do so in pioportion to the 
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amount of general intelligence , foi wlietliei tlieie be any 
othei giound of moial obligation than the geneial happiness 
01 not, men do desne happiness , and, however imperfect 
may be their own piactice, they desne and commend all 
conduct m others towards themselves, by which they think 
then happiness ispiomoted With legaid to the leligious 
motive, if men believe, as most piofess to do, in the goodness 
of God, those who think that conduciveness to the general 
happiness is the essence, 01 even only the cuterion, of good, 
must necessarily believe that is also that which God ap- 
proves The whole foice therefoie of external rewaid and 
punishment, whethei physical or moial, and whethor pro- 
ceeding fi om God 01 from oui fellowmen, together with 
all that the capacities cf human natme admit, of disinteiest- 
ed devotion to eithei, become available to enfoice the 
utilitarian moiahty, m pioportion as that moiality is 
recognized, and the moie powerfully, the moie appliances 
of education and geneial cultivation are bent to the 
purpose 

^ptbSo fai as to external sanctions ..Tile internal sanction 
or duty, whatevei oui standard of dpty may be, is one and 
the same — a feeling m oui own ftiirf'd , a pain, more oi less 
intense, attendant on violation of duty, which in piopeily 
cultivated moial natures rises, m the more senous cases, 
into shi inking from it as an impossibility This feeling 
when disinterested and connecting itself with the puie 
idea of duty, and not with some particular fonn' of it, oi 
with any of the merely accessory circumstances, is the 
essence of Conscience , though m that complex phenomenon 
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as it actually exists, tlie simple fact is m general all 
enci usted over with'" cpllateial associations, denved fiom 
sympathy, fiom love, and still moie fioin feai , fiom all 
thefoims of leligions feeling, fiom the recollections of 
childhood and of all our past life , fiom self-esteem, desire 
of the esteem of otheis, and occasionally even self-abase- 
ment This extieme complication is, I appiehend, the 
origin of the sort of mystical charactei which, by a tendency 
of the human mind of which theie are many othei examples 
is apt to be attubuted to the idea of moial obligation, and 
which leads people to believe that the idea cannot possibly 
attach itself to any othei objects than those winch, by a 
supposed mystenous law, aie found m our pi esent expe- 
rience to excite it Its binding foice, howevei, consists m 
tlie existence of a mass of feeling which must be bioken 
through in oidei to do what violates oui standaid of right, 
and winch, if we do nevertheless violate that standaid, will 
probably have to be encountered afterwaids m the form of 
remorse Whatever theory we have of the natuie 01 origin 
of conscience, this is what essentially constitutes it 

1*1 The ultimate sanction, theiefore, of all moiality (external 
motives apart) being a subjective feeling m our oivn nnnds 
I See nothing embanassmg to those whose standard 
is utility, m the question, what is the sanction of that 
particulai standaid ? We may answei, the same as of all 
other moral standards — the conscientious feelings of man- 
kind Undoubtedly this sanction has no binding efficacy 
on those who do not possess the feelings it appeals to, but 
neither will these pei-sons be moie obedient to any othei 
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moial punciple than, to the utilitarian one On them mo- 
rality o£ any kind has no hold but thiough the external 
sanctions Meanwhile the feelings exist, a fact in human 
nature, the reality of which, and the gieat power with which 
they are capable of acting on those m vv horn they have 
been duly cultivated, aiepioved by expenence No reason 
lias ever been shown w hy they may not be cultivated to as 
gieat intensity in connection with the utilitarian, as with 
my other mle of morals 

> H There is, I am an are, a disposition to believe that a 
oeison who sees in moial obligation a tianscendental fact, 
in objective reality belonging to the piovmceof ‘Things 
n themselves, is likely to be moie obedient to it than one 
who believes it to be entnely subjective, having its seat m 
liuman consciousness only But whatev er a person’s opi- 
nion may be on this point of Ontology , the foice he is really 
irged by is his own subjective feeling, and is exactly 
ineasuied by its strength No one’s belief that Duty is an 
abjective 1 entity isstionger than the belief that God is so, 
yet the belief m God, apait from the expectation of actual 
reward and punishment, only operates on conduct thiough, 
and in propoition to, the subjective leligious feeling The 
sanction, so far as it is dismteiested, is always in the mind 
itself, and the notion, therefore of the tianscendental mo- 
ralists must be, that this sanction will not exist tn the mind 
unless it is believed to have its loot out of the mmd, and 
that if a person is able to say to himself, This which is 
lestrammg me, and which is called my conscience, is only 
a feeling m my own mmd, he may possibly draw the 
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conclusion that when the feeling ceases the obligation ceases, 
and that if he find the feeling inconvenient, he may disie- 
gard it, and endeavour to get nd of it But is this danger 
confined to the utilitarian morality 9 Does the belief that 
moral obligation has its seat outside the mind make the 
feeling of it too strong to be got rid of 9 The fact is so fai 
otherwise, that all moralists admit and lament the ease uith 
which, in the generality of minds, conscience can be silenced 
or stifled The question, Need I obey my conscience 9 is quite 
as often put to themselves by persons who nevei heai d of 
the punciple of utility as by its adherents Those whose 
conscientious feelings aie so weak as to allow of then asking 
this question, if they answer it affirmatively, will not do so 
because they believe m the transcendental theory, but be- 
cause of the external sanctions 

^ Q It is not necessary, foi the present puipose, to decide 
whether the feeling of duty is innate or implanted Assum- 
ing it to be innate, it is an open question to what objects 
it naturally attaches itself , for the philosophic supporters 
of that theory are now agreed that the intuitive_perception 
is of principles ofmoiality, and not of the details If there 
be anything innate m the matter, I see no reason why the 
feeling which is innate should not be that of regard to the 
pleasures and pains of others If theie is any punciples of 
morals which is intuitively obligatory, I should say it must 
be that If so, the intuitive ethics would coincide with the 
utilitarian, and theie would be no further quariel between 
them Even as it is, the intuitive moralists, though they 
believe that there are other intuitive moral obligations, do- 
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alieady believe this to be one , foi they unanimous!} hold 
that a laige poition of moiality turns upon the consideia- 
tion due to the mteiests of out fellow cieatmes Theiefoie, 
if the belief m the tianscendental origin of moial obligation 
gives any additional efficacy to the internal sanction, it ap- 
peals to me that the utilitanan pnnciple has alieady the 
benefit of it 

? I <0 11 1 he othei liand, if, as is my own belief, the moral 
feelings aie not innate, but aequned, they aie not for that 
leason the less natuial It is natnial to man to speak, to 
leason, to build cities, to cultivate thegiound, though these 
aie aequned faculties The moial feelings aie not indeed a 
pait of oui natuie, m the sense of being in any peiceptible 
degiee piesent in all of us , but this, unhappilj , is a fact 
admitted b} those who believe the moststienuously in their 
tianscendental ongm Like tlie othei aequned capacities 
above lefened to, the moral faculty, if not a part of our 
natuie, is a natuial outgicmth fiom it, capable, like them, 
in a ceitain small degiee, of spnngmg up spontaneously, 
and susceptible of being bi ought by cultivation to a high 
degree of development Unhappily it is also susceptible 
by a sufficient use of the external sanctions and of the force 
of eaily mipiessions, of being culti\ated_m almost any di- 
rection so that there is haidly an} thing so absrnd or so 
mischievous that it may not, by means of these influences, 
be made to act on the human mmd with all the authority of 
conscience To doubt that the same potency might be given 
by the same means to the principle of utility, even if it had 
no foundation m human nature, would be flying m the face 
of all expei lence 
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PJBut moial associations which aie wholly of aitificial 
reation, when ' intellectual cultuie goes on, yield by de- 
tees to the dissolving foice of analysis , and if the feeling 
f duty, when associated with utility, would appear equally 
rbitiary , if theie weie no leading depaitment of om 
ntuiej'no powerful class of sentiments, with which that 
ssociation would haimonize, which would make us feel it 
iongenial, and incline us not only to fostei it m others (foi 
vhich we have abundant inteiested motives) but also to 
heush it m ouiselves, if tlieie weie not, inshoit, a natuial 
iasis of sentiment foi utilitanan morality, it might well 
lappen that this association also, even aftei it had been 
mplanted by education, might be analysed away 

^But theie -is this basis of poweiful natural sentiment, 
md this it is which, w hen once the geneial happiness is 
Lecognized as the ethical standaid, ivill constitute the 
strength of the utilitarian moiality This firm foundation 
is that of the social feelings of mankind , the desne to be 
m unity, -with oui fellow cieatuies, which js. already a 
powerful pimciple m hum art natuie, and happily one of 
tho^e which tend to become stiongei, even without express 
inculcation, fiom the influences of advancing civilisation 
The so ciaLst ate is at once so natural, s o n ecessary, and so 
habitual to man, that, except m some unusual circumstan- 
ces 01 by an effoit of voluntaiy abstraction, he neyei con- 
ceives himself otherwise than as a membei of a body , and 
this association is nyetted more and more, as mankind ai e^ 
further lemoved fiom the state of savage independence ~ 
Any condition, theiefoie, which is essential to a state of 
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society, becomes moie and more an. inseparable pait of 
every person’s conception of the state of things which he is 
horn into, and which is the destiny of a In an an being Now, 
society b etween human beings, except m the relation of 
master and slave, is manifestly impossible on any othei 
footing than that the mteiests of all aie to be consulted 
Society between equals can exist only on the understand- 
ing that the interests of all aie to be legal ded equally And 
since m all states of civilization, every peison, except an 
absolute monaich, has equals, every one is obliged to live 
on these terms with somebody , and in every age some 
advance is made towaids a state m v Inch it will be impos- 
sible to live peimanently on othei teims with anybody In 
this way people grow up unable to conceive as possible to 
them a state of total disiegaid of other people’s mteiests 
They are under a necessity of conceiving themselves as at 
least abstaining fiom all the giosser injuries, and (if only 
foi their own protection) living m a state of constant pro- 
test against them They aie also familial with the fact of 
co-opeiating with others, and pioposmg to themselves a 
collective, not an individual, interest as the aim (at least 
for the time being) of then actions So long as they are 
co-opeiatmg, then ends are identified with those of others , 
there is at least a tempoiaiy feeling that the interests of 
others aie then own interests Not only does all strength- 
ening of social ties, and all healthy giowth of society, give 
to each individual a stionger personal intei est m piactically 
consulting the welfare of others , it also leads him to iden- 
tify his feelings moie and moie with their good, or at least 
with an ever greater degree of practical consideiation for it 
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He comes, as though instinctively, to he conscious of him- 
self as a being who of com se pays regard to others The 
good of others becomes to him a thing naturally and ne- 
cessarily to be attended to, like any of the physical conditions 
of oui existence Now, whatevei amount of this feeling a 
person has, he is uiged by the stiongest motives both 
of mterest_and of sympathy to demonstrate it, and to the 
utmost of his power encourage it m others , and even if he 
has none of it himself, he is as gieatly interested as any one 

1 i 

else that others should have it Consequently the smallest 
germs of the feeling are laid hold of and nourished by the 
contagion of sympathy and the influences of education , 
and a complete web of corroborative association is woven 
round it, by the powerful agencv of the external sanctions 
This mode of conceiving ourselves and human life as civili- 
sation goes on, is felt to be moie and moie natural Every 
step m political improvement lendeis it more so, by re- 
moving the souices of opposition of mteiest, and levelling 
those ine qualitie s of legal pi lvilege between individuals or 
classes, owing to which there aie laige portions of mankind 
whose happiness it is still practicable to disiegard In an 
mp roving state of the human mind, the influences are con- 
stantly on the increase, which tend to generate in each 
individual a feehn gof unity with all the lest , which feeling, 
if peifect, would make him never think of, 01 desiie, any 
beneficial condition for himself, m the benefits of which they 
are not included If we now suppose this feeling of unity 
to be taught as a religion, and the whole force of educa- 
tion, of institutions, and of opinion, dnected, as it once was 

4 
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in the case of leligion, to make even peison glow up horn 
infancy 7 suriounded on all sides both "by the piofession and 
by the practice of it, I think that no one, who can lealize this 
conception, will feel any misgivings about the sufficiency of 
the ultimate sanction foi the Happiness moiality To am 
ethical student who finds the lealization difficult, I lecorn- 
mend, as a means of facilitating it, the second of M Comte’s 
two pnncipal woiks, the Syntkme dc Politique Positive 
I entertain the stiongest objections to the si stem of politics 
and moials set foitli m that tieatise , but I think it has 
superabundantly shown the possibility of giving to the 
service of humanity, e\eu w ithout the aid of belief m a Pio- 
vidence, both the physical power and the social efficacy of 
a leligion , making it take hold of human life, and colour 
all thought, feeling, and action in n manner of winch the 
gieatest ascendaucy evei exeicised by any leligion maybe 
but a ty pe aud foretaste , and of which the danger is, not 
that it should be insufficient, but that it should be so exces- 
sive as to intei feie unduly with human fieedom and indi- 
viduality 

^ ^Neither is it necessan to the feeling which constitutes 
the binding force of the utilitarian morabty on those who 
lecognize it, to wait foi those social influences w Inch w ould 
make its obligation felt by’ mankind at laige In the eom- 
paiatively eaily state of human advancement in which we 
now live, a person cannot indeed feel that entneness of 
sympathy with all others, which would make any i eal dis- 
coi dance in the general direction of then conduct m life im- 
possible , but alieady a person m whom the social feeling is 
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at all developed, cannot bung himself to think of the lest of 
his fellow creatuies as struggling uvals with him foi the 
means of happiness, whom he must~"desTTe to see defeated in 
then object m older that he may succeed in his The deeply- 
looted conception which every individual even now lias 
of himself as a social being, tends to make him feel it one 
of his natmal wants that theie should be haimony between 
h_is feelings and aims and those of Ins fellow creatuies If 
diffeiences of opinion and of mental cultuie make it im- 
possible for him to shaie many of then actual feelings — 
pei haps make lnm denounce and defy those feelings — -he 
still needs to .be conscious that his leal aim and thens do not 
Qonflict, that he is not opposing himself to what they leally 
wish foi, namely, then own good, but is, on the conti aiy, 
piomotmg it This feeling in most individuals is much 
mfeiioi in strength to their selfish feelings, and is often 
wanting altogethei But to t hose who have it, it possesses 
all the chaiacters of a natuial feeling It does not piesent 
itself to then minds as a _su perstiti on of education, 01 a law- 
despotically i mposed by the pow r er of society, but as an 
atti ibute w hichitwvouIcLnot b e well f oi_them to be with out 
This conviction is the ultimate sanction of the greatest- 
happiness moiabty This it is which makes any mind, of 
well-developed feelings, work with, and not against, the! 
outward motives to care foi others, afforded by what I have, 
called the extei nal sanctions , and when those sanctions 
aie wanting, 01 act m an opposite dnection, constitutes m 
itself a poweiful internal binding force, in pi opoition to 
the sensitiveness and thoughtfulness of the character , 
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since few but those whose nun d is a inoial blank could 
beai to lay out then course of life on the plan of paying 
no regard to others except so fai as then own puvate m- 
teiest compels 
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CHAPTER IV 


Of What Sort of Proof the Principle of Utility is 

Susceptible. 

f~l It lias alieady been lemaLked that questions of ultimate 
ends do not admit of pioof, in the oidmaiy acceptation of 
the teim To be incapable of pioof by 1‘easonmg is com- 
mon to all first pimciples, to the fiist piemises of oili 
knowledge, as well as to those of oui conduct But the 
former "be mg maPeis of fact, may be the subj ect of a' 
dnect appeal to the facultiesjwhmh judge of fact— namely 

oui senses, and our internal consciousness C an an appeal 

b e made to the. same, faculties .-.on_questions of piactical 
ends? Oi by what other faculty is cognizance taken of 


them ? 

Questions about ends aie, in othei, woids, questions 
what things aie desirable The utilitanan doctune is, 
that happiness is desnable, and the only thing desnable, 
as an end , all othei things being only desirable as means 
to that end What ought to be lequned of this doctrine — 
what coditions is it lequisite that the doctune should fulfil 
— to make good its claim to be believed ? 

~3,The only pioof capable of being gnen that an object is 
visible, is that people actually see it The only proof that 
a sound is audible, is that people heai it and so of the 
souicesofoui expei lence In like manner, I appiehend, 
the sole evidence it is possible to pioduce that .my thing is 
desnable, is that people do actually desire it If the end 
which the utilitanan doctune pi oposes to itself weie not, 
in theoi vand in piactice, acknowledged to be an end, 
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nothing could ever convince any person that it was so 
No leason can he given whj the general happiness is 
■desnahle, except that each person, so fai as he believes it 
to he attainable, desires his own happiness This, how- 
evei , being a fact, we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is possible to require, 
the happiness is a good that each piei son’s happiness is 
a good to that person, and the geneial happiness, theiefore, 
a good to the aggiegate of all persons Happiness has 
made out its title as one of the ends of conduct, and conse- 
quently one of the cntena of moialitj 

fjH* But it has not, bv this alone, pioved itself to be the 
sole cn tenon To do that, it would seem, by the same 
rule, necessary to show, not only that people desn e happi- 
ness, but that they neiei desire anything else Now it is 
palpable that the\ do desire things which, in common 
language, are decidely distinguished from happiness They 
desne, foi example, \ntue, and the absence of nee, no less 
really than pleasuie and the absence of pain The desire 
of vntue is not as universal, but it is as authentic a fact as 
the desne of happiness And hence the opponents of the 
utilitarian standard deem that they have a right to infer 
that theie aie other ends of human action besides happi- 
ness, and that happiness is not the standai d of approbation 

doctrine deny that people desire 
vntue, or maintain that vntue is not a thing to be desired ? 
The very leverse It maintains not only that virtue is to 
‘be desued, but that it is to be desired disinterestedly, for 


anfl. disappiobation 
►But does the utilitana 
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itself Whatever may he the opinion of utilitanau moralists 
as to the original conditions by ■which virtue is made virtue , 
bowevei thev mav believe (as they do) that actions and dis- 

i v 

■positions are only vntuous because they promote another 
\ end than vntue, yet this being granted, and it haying 
■ been decided, from considerations of this description, which 
i is virtuous, they not onlv place "virtue at the very head of 
t the things which are good as means to the ultimate end, 


.but they also recognize as a psychological fact the possibility 
'of its being, to the individual, a good in itself, without 
'looking to any end bevond it , and hold, that the mind is 
hot in a right state, not m a state conformable to Utility, 
not in the state most conducive to the general happiness, 
unless it does love vntue m this mannei— as a thing desii- 


jable in itself, even although, in the individual instance, it 
jshould not produce those other desirable consequences 
which it tends to produce, and on account of which it is held 
jto be virtue This opinion is not, m the smallest degree, 
.a departure from the Happiness principle The ingredients 
y>f happiness aie ver y various, and each of them is desir- 
I able m itsel f, and not merely when considered as swelling an 
aggregate The principle of utility does not mean that any 
given pleasure, as music for instance, 01 any given exemption 
| from pain, as foi example, health, aie to be looked upon as 
means to a collective something termed happiness, and to 
' bu desired on that account Thev are desired and desirable 


’in and for themselves besides Jbemg means, they are a 
part ofjthe .end Virtne, a cco rding to the ut ilitarian doc- 
trine, js not natural!} and originally part of the end, but rt 
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in capable of becoming so , mid in those xxho love it disin- 
terestedly it has become so, and is desired and cherished, 
not as a means to happiness, but as .1 part of their 
happiness 

■($ To illustrate this farlhei, no mav lemember that \irtue is 
not the only thing, onginalh a means, and which, if it were 
not a means to anj thing else, would he and remain indiffer- 
ent but winch, In association with what it is a means to, 
comes to be desned foi itself, and that too with the utmost 
intensity What, foi example, shall we sax of the loxeof 
money ? Theie is nothing onginalh more desirable about 
monej than about am heap of glitteiing pebbles Tts worth 
is solely that of the things which it w ill bin , the desires for 
othci tilings than itself, which it is a means of gratifying 
Yet the love of mone\ is not onl\ one of the strongest 
moung foiccs of human life, but monex is, in mam cases, 
desned in and for itself, the desne to possess it. is often 
stronger than the desireJ.o use it, and goes on increasing 
xvhen all the desires xvhich point to ends beyond it, to he 
compassed by it, are falling off It maj then be said truly, 
that money is desned not foi the saheof an end, but as part 
of the end From being a means to happiness, it has come 
to be itself a pnncipal ingiedient of the individual's con- 
ception of happiness The same may be said of the majority 
of the gieat objects of human life — poxxer, for example, or 
fame , except that to each of these there is a eeitam amount 
of immediate pleasure annexed, xxTnch has at least the 
semblance of being naturally inherent m them , a thing 
xvhich. cannot be said of money Still, lioxx evei , the strongest 
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natuial attraction, both of power and of fame, is the 
immense aid they give to the attainment of our other wishes , 
and it is the strong association thus geneiated between 
them and all our objects of desire, -which gives to the direct 
desire of them the intensity it often assumes, so as m some 
characters to surpass in stiength all other desires In these 
cases the means have become a part_of the end, and a more 
important part of it than any of the things which they are 
means to What was once desned as an instrument for the I 
attainment of happiness, has come to be desired for its own; 
sake In being desired foi ltsjawn sake it is, Jiowevei , desn ed < 
as pait o.f .happiness The person is made, 01 thinks he' 
would be made, happy by its mere possession , and is made 
unhappy by failure to obtain it The desire of it is not a 
different thing from the desire of happiness, am more than 
the love of music, or the desire of heal th They are includ- 
ed in happiness They are some of the elements of which 
the desire of happiness is made up Happiness is not an , 
abstract idea, but a concrete whole , and these are some of 
its parts And the utilitanan standard sanctions and ap- 
proves their being so Life would be a poor thing, very ill 
provided with sources of happiness, if theie were not this 
provision of nature, by which things originally indifferent, 
but conducive to, or otherwise associated with, the satisfac- 
tion of our primitive desires, become m themselves sources 
of pleasure mere valuable than the primitive pleasuies, 
both m permanency, in the space of ,_hujnan ^existence that 

they are capable of covering, and even m intensity 

■^‘Virtue, according to the utilitai lan conception, is a good 
of this description There was no original desire of it, or 
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motive to it, sa\e its conduce eness to pleasuie, and especi- 
ally to protection fiom pain But through the association 
bus formed, it ma\ he felt a good in itself, and desired 
is such with asgieat intensity as any other good , and 
vath this difference between it and the lo\e of money, of 
rower, 01 of fame, that all of these may, and often do, ren- 
lei the indnidual noxious to the othei members of the 
mcieU to which he belongs, wheieas there is nothing which 
nakes him so much a blessing to them as the cultivation 
)f the disinterested lore of \irtne And consequently, the 
utilitarian stand ud while it toleiates and npproi es those 
other acquned desires, up to the point beyond which they 
ivould be more injuiious to the general happiness than 
promotive of it, enjoins and requires the cultnation of 
the love of Airtue up to the greatest strength possible as 
being above all things important to the general happine-s , 

^ ' It results fiom the pieceding considerations, that there 
is m realitA nothing desired except happiness Whatever 
is desued otherw ise than as a means to some end be\ond 
itself, and ultimateh to happiness, is desned as itself 
apart of happiness, and is not desned for itself until it 
has become so Those jwho desire \ irtue for its own sake, 
desire it either because the consciousness of it is a pleasure 
or because the consciousness of being without it is a pain, 
or for both reasons united , as m truth the pleasure and 
pain seldom exists separately, but almost ahvays together, 
the same person feeling pleasure m the degree of virtue 
attained, and pain m not haxmg attained more If one of 
these gave him no pleasure, and the other no pain, he 
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would not love 01 desne vntue, 01 would desire it only for 
the other benefits which it might pioduce to himself 01 to 
persons whom he cared for 

We have now, then, an answei to the question, of what 
sort of proof the principle Of utility is susceptible If the 
Opinion which I have now stated is psychologically time — 
if human nature is so constituted as to desne nothing which 
iis not e ither a part of hap piness 01 a. means o f happiness, 
we can have no other pi oof, and i\e lequire no othei, that 
,these are the only things desirable If so, happiness is the 
sole end of human action, and the piomotion of it the test 
[by which to judge of all human conduct , fiom whence it 
^necessarily follows that it must be the cnterion of moralitv, 
^since a part is included in the whole 

^ O^And now r to decide whether this is leallv so , w hether 
mankind do desire nothing foi itself but that which is a 
pleasure to them, 01 of which the absence is a pam , we 
have evidently aruved at a question of fact and expenence, 
dependent, like all snnilai questions, upon evidence It 
can only be determined by practised self-consciousness and 
self-observation, assisted by obsei vation of others I believe 
that these souices of evidence, impartially consulted, will 
declaie that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aver- 
sion to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena 
jentnely inseparable, 01 rather two paits of the same pheno- 
'menon, in strictness of language, two different modes of 
naming the same psy etiological fact that to think of an 
i object as desirable (unless foi the sake of its consequences), 
■ and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thing , and 
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Ithat to desire anything, except in proportion as the idea of 
it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical impossibility 

So obuous does this appear to me that 1 expect it will 
hardly bo disputed and the objection made will be, not 
that desne can possibly' be duected to anything ultimately 
except pleasui e and exemption from pam, but that the will 
is a different thing from desne , that a person of confhmed 
vntue, or any other person whose purposes arc fixed, 
cairied out Ins purposes without am thought of the plea- 
sure he has in contemplating them, or expects to derne 
from then fulfilment , and persists m acting on them, even 
though these pleasures are much diminished. In changes 
in Ins character or decay of Ins passive sensibilities, or are 
outweighed by the pains which the pursuit of the purposes 
may bring upon linn All this 1 fully admit, and have 
stated it elsewheie, as positively and emphatically as any 
one Will, the active phenomenon, is a diffeient thing 
from deb ire, the state of passi\c sensibility, and though 
originally 7 an offshoot fiom it, may m time take root and 
detach itself from the parent stock , so much so, that in 
case of an habitual purpose, instead of willing t he thing 
because we desue it, we often desire it only because w r o 
will it This, houevei, is but an instance of familial fact, 
the pou r ei of habit, and is no wise confined to the case of 
vntuouR actions Many indifferent things, which men 
oiigmally did fiom a motne of some sort, the\ continue to 
do fiom habit Sometimes this is done unconsciously 7 , the 
consciousness coming only aftei the action , at other times 
with conscious volition, but volition which has become 
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habitual, and is put into opeiation by the foice of habit, m 
opposition pei haps to the deliberate preference, as often 
happens with those who have contracted habits of vicious 
or hurtful indulgence Third and last comes the case m 
which the habitual act of will in the individual instance 
is not in contradiction to the general intention prevailing 
at other times, but m fulfilment of it as m the case of the 
person of confirmed virtue, and of all who pursue deliber- 
ately and consistently any determinate end The distinction 
between will and desire thus understood, is an authentic 
and In ghl}' impoitant psychological fact, but the fact 
consists solely m this — that will, like all other parts of our 
constitution, is amenable to habit, and that we may will 
from habit what we no longei desire foi itself, 01 desne 
only because n e will it It is not the less tine that will, 
m the beginning, ;s entirely produced by desire , including 
m that term the repelling influence of pam as well as the 
attractive one of pleasure Let us take into consideration 
no longer the person who has a confirmed will to do right, 
but him m whom that virtuous will is still feeble, conquei- 
able by temptation, and not to be fully lelied on , by what 
means can it be strengthened ? How can the will to be vir- 
tuous, where it does not exist m sufficient foice, be implant- 
ed or awakened ? Only bj making a person desire virtue 
— by making him think of it m a pleasuiable light, or of 
its absence m a painful one It is by associating the doing 
right with pleasure, 01 the doing wrong with pam, or by 
eliciting and inpressing and bringing home to the person’s 
experience the pleasuie naturally involved m the one or 
the pam m the other, that it is possible to call forth that 
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will to be nrtuous, which, when confirmed, acts without 
an\ thought of eithei pleasure ot pam Will is the child of 
desire and passes out of the dominion of its paient onh to 
come under that of habit That which is the lesult of halnt 
affoids no presumption of being intiinsicalh good , aud 
tlieie uould be no teasoii for wishing that the purpose of 
virtue should become independent of pleasuie aud pain, 
weie it not that the influence of the pleasurable and pain- 
ful associations winch piompt to virtue is not sufficiently to 
be depended on for aliening const anc\ of action until it 
has acquired the support of habit Both in feeling and in 
conduct, habit is the only thing which imparts ceitamty , 
and it is because of the impoitance to others of being able 
to ielj absolute!' on one’s feelings and conduct, and to one- 
self of being able to leh on one’s own, that the will to do 
light ought tobecultnated mto this habitual independence 
In otliei words, this state of the will is a means to good, 
not mtunsicallv a good and does not contradict the doc- 
tnne that nothing is a good to human beings but m so fat 
as it is eithei itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining 
pleasure oi ai ertmg pam 

k % But if this doctrine be tiue, the pnnciple of utilitv is 
pioved Whethei it is so or not, must now be left to the 
consideration of the thoughtful reader 
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CHAPTER V 

~ On the Connexion between Justice and Utility. 

3^ In all ages of speculation, one of the stiongest obstacles 
to the leception of the doetnne that Utility 01 Happiness is 
the cntenon of light and wnong, has been diawn fiom the 
idea of justice The powerful sentiment, and appaientlj 
cleai peiception, which that woid lecalls with a lapidity 
and certainty lesemblmg an instinct, have seemed to the 
majoiitv of thinkers to point to an lnlieie nt qual ity m 
things, to show that the Just must have an existence m 
Katuie as something absolute, — genencally distinct fiom 
eveiy lanety of the Expedient, and, m idea, opposed to it, 
though (as is commonly acknowledged) nevei , m the long 
run, disjoined fiom it m fact 

In the case of this, as of oui otliei moial sentiments, 
theie is no necessaiy connexion between the question of its 
ongm, and that of its binding foice That, a f eelin g, is 
bestowed onjis byjtfatuie does ~not n ecessaij lyUegi tim ate 
all. Us pioniptings__ The feeling of justice might be a pe- 
culiai instinct, and might yet lequne, like oui otliei 
instincts to be controlled and enlightened by a highei 
leason If we have intellectual instincts, leading us to 
judge m a paiticulai w r ay, as well as animal instincts that 
prompt us to act in a paiticulai way, there is no necessity 
that the foimei should be more i nfallible m then spheie 
than the lattei m thens it maj as well happen that wnong 
judgments are occasionally suggested by those, as wiong 
actions by these But though it is one thing to believe 
thative have natuial feelings of justice, and another to 
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acknowledge them as an ultimate cnterion of conduct, 
these two opinions are Aery closely connected m point of 
fact Mankind are always predisposed to believe that any 
subjective feeling, not otherwise accounted for, is a revela- 
tion of some objective lealitv Our present object is to 
determine whether the realitv, to which the feeling of jus- 
tice corresponds, is one which needs any such special re\ ela- 
tion , whether the justice or injustice of an action is a 
thing intrinsically peculiar, and distinct from all its othei 
qualities, or only a combination of certain of those qualities, 
presented under a pecubai aspect For the purpose of this 
inquiry it is piactically import ant to considei,jvhether the 
feebngj^^,jgf_ju^ice_andjnjustice^ is sm generis like our 
sensations of colour and taste, or a derivatn r e feeling, 
foimed by combination of others And this it is the more 
essential to examine, as people are in general willing 
enough to allow, that objectiA ely the dictates of Justice 
coincide with a part of the field of General Expediency , 
but inasmuch as the subjective mental feeling of Justice 
is different from that which commonly attaches to simple 
expediency, and, except m the extreme cases of the latter, 
is far more imperative in its demands, people find difficult 
to see in Justice, only a particular kind 01 branch of ge- 
neral utility, and think that its superior binding force 
requnes a totally different origin 

J . To throw light upon this question it is necessary" to 
attempt to ascertain ivliat is the distinguishing ^character 
of justice, or of injustice what 'is the quality, or whether 
there is any quality, attributed m common to all modes of 
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conduct designated as unjust (foi justice, like many othei 
moral attnbutes, is best defined by its opposite), and dis- 
tinguishing them fiom such modes of conduct as are 
disapproved, but without having that particular epithet of 
disapprobation applied to them If, m everything which 
men aie accustomed to characterize as just 01 unjust, some 
one common attribute 01 collection of attubutes is always 
piesent, we maj judge whethei this paiticulai attnbute 01 
combination of attubutes tvould be capable of gathenng 
round it a sentiment of that peculiar character and intensi- 
ty by virtue of the geneial laws of oui emotional constitu- 
tion, or whethei the sentiment is inexplicable, and lequnes 
to be legal ded as a special provision of Natuie If we find 


the formei to be the case, we shall, m lesolvmg this ques- 
tion, have lesohed also the mam pioblem if the lattei, we' 
hall have to seek foi some othei mode of investigating it 

^ To find the common attubutes of a variety of objects it, 
s necessary to begin by surveying the objects themselves 
in the conciete Let us, therefore, ad veit successively to 
he vanous modes of action, and anangements of human 
i flail's, which are classed, by universal 01 widely spieadj 
ipmion, as Just 01 as Unjust The things well known to 1 
sxcite the sentiments associated with those names, aie of a 
rery multifanous character I shall pass them rapidly 
in review, without studying any particular arrangement 


In the first place, it is mostly considered unjust tojlepnve 
,°jLi 1IS „P ers onal liberty, his property 01 any 
othei thing which belongs to him by law Heie, therefore, is 
one instance of the application of the terms just and unjust 


5 
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in a perfectly definite sense, namel\ that it is just to 
respect, unjust to violate, the legal ? ights of an j one But 
this judgment admits of several exceptions, ausing fiom 
the other founs in which the notions of justice and injustice 
present tliemselves Fox example, the person who suiters 
the deprivation may (as the phrase is) have foi fcitcd the 
lights which he is so deprived of a case to which we 
shall return presently But also, 

|<v Secondly, the legal lights of which he is deprived, 
may he lights which ought not to have belonged to him , 
in othei w'oids, the law which confeis on him these lights, 
may he a had law ‘ When it is so, 01 when (which is the 
3 ame thing foi oui pmpose) it is supposed to he so, opinions 
will differ as to the justice 01 injustice of infringing it 
Borne maintain that no law, howeiei had, ought to he 
lisoheyed by an individual citi/en , that Ins opposition to 
it, if shown at all, should he show n only m endeavouring 
:o get it altered by competent authority This opinion 
'which condemns many of the most illustrious benefactor 
d£ manJkind, and would often protect pernicious institutions 
rgamst the only weapons which, in the state of things 
sxistmg at the time, have any chance of succeeding against 
them) is defended, by those who hold it, on grounds of 
jxpediency, pnncipally on that of the importance, to the 
loinmon interest of mankind, of maintaining inviolate 
the sentiment of submission to law Other persons, again, 
bold the directly contrar y op inion, that any knv, judged 
to he had, may blamelessly he disohej ed, ev en though 
it he not judged to be unjust, hut only inexpedient , while 
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o thers would confine the ^ hcg.nce^jf^jksabetkence-. tQ_Jhe 
case of unjust laws , but again, some say, that all laws. 
winch are ine xpedient are unju st , since e\ei> law imposes 
some restriction on the natural libeity of mankind, which 
lestuction is an injustice, unless legitimated by tending 
to their good Among these diversities of opinion, it 
seems to be umvei sally admitted that there may be unjust 
laws, and that law, consequently, is not the ultimate 
criterion of justice, but may gi\e to one peison a benefit, 
or impose on another an evil, winch justice condemns 
When, however, a law is thought to be unjust, it seems 
always to be regarded as being so m the same ways in 
which a bieach of law' is unjust, namely, by infringing 
somebody’s right , w r hich, as it cannot in this case be a 
legal light, receives a diffeient appellation, and is called 
a moral right We may say, theiefoie, that a second case 
of injustice consists in taking or withholding fiom any 
person that to winch he has a rnoial ? ight 


Cs ^Thirdly, it is universally conside red wist that each 
person should obtain that (whethei_good or evij j wlnchjie 1 
d eseTves , a nd unj usTThatThe shoulcl obtain a good, or be- 
made to undeigo an gul, w hicjh he does not, deserve This' 
is, perhaps, the cleaiest and most emphatic foim m which 
the idea of justice is conceived by the geneial mind As 
it imolves the notion of dgsert, the question anses, what' 
constitutes desert? Speaking in a general wa\ , a person is 
u nde rstood to desei ye good if he d oes light, evil if he _j does 
wiong , and in a moie^arBmfhn sense, ta..deserye_good 
h Qm Bhose-^to^yylfoni he does or has done good, and evil 
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tiom those to whom lie does 01 lias done evil The piecejit 
o£ leturnmg good foi e\ ll has ne\ei been legal ded as a case 
b£ the fulhlment of justice, hut as one m which the claims 
of justice are waned, in obedience to othei considerations 

1 Fourthh, it is confessedlr unjust to hi c ah f aith with 
3m one to Molate an engagement, eitliei expiess 
oi implied, oi disappoint expectation^ laised In oui own 
conduct, at least if we hare i used those expectations 
know nigl\ _ and. voluntni llr Like the othei obligations 
of justice alieadr spoken of, this one is not legal ded as 
absolute, but as capable of being orenuled In a stiongei 


obligation of justice on the othei side , oi bv such conduct 
on the pait of the person concerned as is deemed to absolve 
us from oui obligation to lam, and to constitute afoifeituit 
of the benefit winch he has been led to expect 

)Ofifthlr , it is, bv umveisal admission, inconsistent with 
justice to be paitial , to show farom oi prefeience to one 
pei son o\ei anothei, in matter^ to which favoui and 
pieference do not properlv apple Impaitinlitr , howevei, 
does not seem to be legai ded as a dut\ m itself, but lathei 
as nistiuni ental to some othei duty , foi it is admitted 
that far our and prei'eiehce’ aie not alwars censuiable, 
and indeed the cases in rvluch ther aie condemned aie 


i ather the exception than the rule A person would be 
more likelr to be blamed than applauded for giving Ins 
fainilr oi friends no supeiiontv in good offices orei 
strangers, when he could do so without violating any other 
dutv and no one thinks it unjust to seek, one person m 
pieference to anothei as a fiiend, connexion, oi companion 
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Impa rtiali t y whoie lights are copcerned j&-o£ course obbga- 
tory, but tins is involved in the moie geneial obligation 
of gi ving to every one his right A tnbunal, for example 
must be impartial, because it is bound to award, without 
regard to am other consideration, a disputed object to the 
one of two parties who has the light to it Theie are othei ' 
cases in which im partiality m eans, bging_g olely in fluenced 
b\ deseit , a-, with those who in the capacity of judges 
preceptors, or patents, admimstei icward and punishment 
as such Theie are cases, again, in which it means, 
being s plely influenced — by — consideration _jfor the public, 
interest , as in making a selection among candidates for 
a Government emplovmerit Impartiality, in short, as an 
obligation of justice, may be said to mean, being exclusively 
influenced bv the consideiations which it is supposed ought 
to influence the particulai case in hand and lesistmg the 
solicitation of any motues which piompt to conduct 
different bom what those considerations would dictate i 


Q /,Xeai ly allied to the idea of impartiality, is that o£ 
equality , v luch often enters as a component part both'; 
into the conception of justice and into the practice of it, J 
and, in the eyes of many person*, constitutes its essence 
But in this, still more than m anv othei case, the notion 
of justice varies m different persons, and always conform* 
m its vaiiations to their notion of utibty Each person 
maintains th ajj3qnahty_is the dictate of justlceTexcept 
ujbere he thinks ..that expedjencyj equires inequality. Th£ 
justice of giving eqital protection to the light* of ab, is 
maintained by those who support thp most outrageous 
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[inequality m tlie lights tliemselv es Even in sla\ e coun- 
Jti les it is theoietically admitted that the lights of the slave, 
such as the\ are, ought to he as sacied as those of the 
master , and that a tribunal w Inch fails to enfoi ce them 
with equal stiictness is wanting m justice, while, at the 
same tune, institutions which leave to the slave scaiceb, 
anj 1 ights to enfoi ce, ai e not deemed unjust, because the} 
aie not deemed inexpedient Those who think that utilit} 
requites distinctions of lank, do not consider it unjust 
that 1 iclies and social privileges should he unequally dis- 
pensed , hut those who think this mequalitc inexpedient, 
think it unjust also Whoevei thinks that government 
is necessan, sees no injustice in as much inequality as is 
constituted b\ giving to the magistrate powers not gi anted 
to other people Keen among those who hold leiellrag 
doctrines, there are as many questions of justice as theieaie 
diffeiences of opinion about expedient Rome Communists 
tonsidei it unjust that the produce of the labour of the 


community should he sliaied on am othei pi mciple than 
that of exact equality , others think it just that those 
should icceive most whose needs aregieatest, while otlieis 
hold that those w ho w 01 k hai der 01 w ho pi oduce more, 
01 whose seiuces aie moie raluable to the commumtv, 
ma} justly claim a largei quota m the division of the 
produce Aud the sense of natural justice ma} he plausibh 
appealed to in behalf of e^ery one of these opinions 
t Among so mam diverse applications of the term Tustiee, 
winch \et is not regarded as ambiguous, it is a matter of 
some difhcultN to seize the mental link which holds them 
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too-etliei, and on which the moral sentiment adhering tc 
the tenn essentially depends Peihaps, m this embarrass- 
nleut, some help may be denved fiom the history of the 
word, as indicated by its etymology 

In most, if not m all, languages, the etymology of the 
word which corresponds to Just, points to an oiigin con- 
nected eithei withipositive law, or_with that which was lr 
most cases the pi l nntrveToi m'of law — airtlioiitatiW custom 
Justum is a form of jussum, that which has been ordeied 
Jus is of the same ongm A !,fmou comes fiom SIku, oJ 
which the puncipal meaning, at least m the histoncal ages 
of Greece, was a suit at law Originally, indeed, it meanl 
only the mode 01 manner of doing things, but it eaily came 
to mean the prcsci ibed mannei , that which the lecognised 
authonties, patnarchal, judicial, or political, would en- 
foice Ercht x fiom which came mght and righteous, is 
synonymous with law^ The ongmal meaning, indeed, ot 
rccht did not point to law, but to physical straightness , as 
wrong and its Latin equivalents meant twisted or tortuous , 


and fiom this it is argued that light did not ongmallv 
mean law, but on the conti ary law, meant light But how- 
eve] this may be, the fact that iceht and choit became les- 
tncted m then meaning to positive law, although much 
which is not requned by law is equally necessary to moial 
stiaightness 01 l ectitu de, is as significant of the original 
chaiacter of moial ideas as if the derivation had been the 
leverse way The couits of justice, the administiation of 
justice, aie the couits and the administiation of law La 
justice, in Fiencli, is the established tenn foi judicature 
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There can, I think, he no doubt that the idee mhc, the 
pimntne element, m thefoimation of the notion of justice, 
was conformity to law It constituted the entue idea among 
the Helne(vs 7 'up"to the bnth of Christianity , as might 
be expected m the case of a people whose laws attempted 
to embiace all subjects on which piecepts weie lequned, 
and who believed those laws to be a dnect emanation from 
the Supieme Being But othei nations, and m purticulai 
the Gieeks and Romans, who knew that then laws had 
been made oiigmally, and still continued to be made, b} 
men, weie not afraid to admit that those .men might make 
bad laws, might do, by law, the same things, and fiorn 
the same motives, w Inch, if done by individuals, without 
the sanction of law , w r ould be called unjust And hence 
the sentiment of injustice came to be attached, not to all 
violations of law , but only^AP-Aychhions of such laws as 
ought to ex ist, incl uding suc h as ought to exist, but do 
not and to laws themselves, if supposed to be control j 
to what ought to be law In this mannei the-idea of l aw 
and of its injunctions was still predominant in the notion^ 
of justice, eren when the law r s actually in foice ceased to 
be accepted as the standaid of it 
to It is tiue that mankind considei the idea of justice and 
Sts obligation as applicable to manj things which neithei 
are, 1101 is it desned tliat'thej should be, legulated by law 
Xobodv desnes that laws should mteifeie with the wdiole 
detail of pm ate life , yet ever} one allows that in all daily 
conduct a person may and does show lnmself to be eithei 
just 01 unjust But eren lieie, the idea of the bieaeh of 
what ought to be law , still lingeis in a modified shape 
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It would always give us pleasure, and chime in with our 
feelings of fitness, that acts which we deem unjust should' 
he punished, though we do not always think it expedient 
that this should be done by the liibunals We foiego 
that giatification on account of incidental inconveniences 
We should be glad to see just conduct enforced ancl 
injustice repiessed, even m the minutest details, if ue> 
were not, with leason, afiaid of trusting, the magistrate 
with so unlimited an amount of powei ovei individuals ’ 
When we think that a person is bound in justice to do a* 
thing, it is an oidinary form of language to sav, that hei 
ought to be compelled to do it We should be gratified' 
to see the obligation enfoiced by anybody who had the 
power If we see that its enforcement by law would be 
inexpedient, we lament the impossibility, we considei 
the impunity given to injustice as an evil, and stuve to 
.make amends foi it by bringing a stiong impiession oft 
oui own and the pubke disappiobation to beai upon the ‘ 
offender Th us the idea of legal consti am t is still the 
g enerating idea oLthejiotion of j ustice , though undergoing 
seieral transformations befoie that notion, as it exists m 
an advanced state of society, becomes complete 

The above is, I think, a tiue account, as far as it goes 
of the oiigin and progressive giowth of the idea of justice 
But we must obseive, that it contains, as yet, nothing to 
distinguish that obkgation from moral obligation m genei aL 
Foi the truth is, that the idea of penal sanction, which is 
the essence of law, entei^ not only into the conception of 
injustice, but into that of any kind of wirin g We do 
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not call anj thing wrong, unless wc moan to impl\ that a 
pel son ought to he punished in some way or otlxei for 
doing it, if not b\ law, b\ the opinion of his fellow 
creatuies, if not b\ opinion. In the leproathes of his own 
conscience This seems the teal tinning point of the 
distinction between moi alit \ and simple expedience It 
is a pait of the notion of Date in eeer\ one of its forms, 
that a person ma\ uglitfulh be compelled to fulfil it L >ut\ 
is a thing which ma\ be cractr'l fiom ^.person, as one 
exacts a debt "Unless we think that it mae be exacted 
fiom him, we do not call it Ins dut\ Reaunjs_of prudejice, - 
01 the inteiegt^of otliei people, mav militate against nctualli 
exacting it , but the persolT lumself, it is cle.trh understood, 
would not be entitled to complain There aie other things, 
on the conti an, which we w ish that people should do, 
w Inch w e like 01 admne them foi doing, perhaps dislike 
or despise them foi not doing but vet ulnut that the} 
are not hound to do, it is not a case of moral obligation , 
w r e do not blame them, that is we do not think that thee 
aie piopei objects of punishment How we come by these 
ideas of deserving and not disemng punishment, will 
appeal, perhaps in the sequ al , but 1 think there is no 
doubt that tilts distinction lies at the bottom of the notions 
of light and wiong , that we call am conduct wrong, or 
emplov instead, some other tei m of dislike oi dispainge- 
ment, according as we think that the person ought, or 
ought not, to be punished foi it , and we sae that it would 
he right to do so and so, or merely that it w ould be desirable 
or laudable, according as we would w r isli to see the .'son 
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whom it concerns, compelled 01 only peisuaded and exhott- 
ed to act in that manner c 

b k'rThis, therefore, being the characteristic difference 
which marks off, not justice, but moral it\ m general, from 
the remaining provinces of Expedience and^^orthiness 
the charactei is still to be sought which distinguishes 
justice fiom othei branches of morality Xow it is known 
that ethical u riters divide moral duties into two classes, 
denoted bv the ill-chosen expressions, duties of perfect and 
ofj mperfect obligatio n , the latter being those in which, 
though the act is obligator, the particulai occasions of 
performing it aie left to oui choice , as in the case oi 
chantv 01 beneficence which we aie indeed bound to 
practise, but not towards any definite person, nor at anv 
piescubed tune In the more piecise language of philoso- 
phic jurists duUes,oJLperfect obligation aie those duties in, 
\n t tie of Inch a correlative nqht lesides m some person 01 
persous , duties of impel feet obligation aie those moial ob- 
ligations which do not gn e birth to am light I think 
it will be found that this distinction exactly coincide', 
with that which exists between justice and the othei 
obligations of morality In oui suivev of the various 
popular acceptations of justice, the term appeared generally 
to involve the idea of a peisonal light— a claim on the 
part of one or moie individuals, like that which the' 

-ee thi' (loinr enforced and illustrated br l’rofe->sor Bam m an ad- 
nnrable chapter (entitled The It Inca l Evivtwn* «r the Moral Seme) of tbc 
'ecnnd of the two treatise' compo=itijr his elaborate and profound wort on 
the Mind 
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law gi\es when it confeis a piopnetaiy 01 oLliei legal light 
Wliethei the injustice consists in depi ivmg a person of a 
possession, 01 m lneaking faitli with him, 01 m ti eating 
him woise than he deseives, 01 noise than othei people 
who have no gieatei claims, m each case the supposition 
implies two things — a^wiong done, and some assignable 
person .who is wionged Injustice may also be done b\ 
tieatmg a peison bettei than othei s, but the wiong in this 
case is to his competitors, who aie also assignable peisons 
It seems to me that this featnie in the case — a light in 
some pei son, conelative to the moial obligation — constitutes 
the specific diffeience between justice, and geneiosity 01 
beneficence Justice implies something which it is not 
only light to do, and wiong not to do, but which some in- 
dividual peison can claim fiom us as his moial_ light No 
one has a moial light to oui geneiositj, 01 'beneficence, be- 
cause we aie not moially bound to piactise those virtues 
tow aids am given individual And it will be found, with 
lespect to this as to eveiy conect definition, that the in- 
stances which seem to conflict lvith it aie those which most 
confiim it Foi if a moialist attempts, as some have done, 
to make out that mankind generally, though not any given 
individual, have a light to all the good w r e can do them, 
he at once, by that thesis, includes geneiosity and benefi- 
cence wuthin the categorj of justice He is obbged to say, 
that oui utmost exeitions aie due to oui fellow cieatures, 
thus assimilating them to a debt , 01 that nothing less can 
be a sufficient ictum foi what societv does foi us, thus 
classing the case as one of giatitude, both of Avlnch aie 
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acknowdeged cases of justice Whenevei tkeie is a right 
the case is one of justice, and not of the virtue of benefi- 
cence and wlioevei does not place the distinction between . 
justice and moialitv m general, wheie we have now placed] 
it, will be found to make no distinction between them at all, 1 
but to merge all moialitj m justice 

£?^Having thus endeavouied to deteimme the distinctive 
elements which entei into the composition of the idea of 
justice, we aie leady to entei on the mquny, wliethei the 
feeling, which accompanies the idea, is attached to it by a 
special dispensation of uatuie, 01 wdietliei it could have 
gi own up, by any know n laws, out of the idea itself, and 
in particulai, wdiethei it can have ongmated m conside- 
rations of geneial expediency 

ft} conceive that the sentiment itself does not arise fiom 
anything which would commonly, 01 conectly, be termed an 
idea of expediency , but that, though the sentiment does 
not, wkatevei is moial m it does 

^ We have seen that the two essential mgiedients m the 
sentiment of justice aie the desn e^to punish a person 
wdio has done harm, and the knowledge 01 bebef that theie 
is some definite mdn idual 01 individuals to whom haim 
has been done 

'JQNow it appeals to me, that the desiie to punish a person 
bvho has done harm to some individual, is a spontaneous 
outgiow'th fiom two sentiments, both m the Inghest degiee - 
natural, and which eitliei aie 01 lesemble instincts , the , 
^impulse of self-defence, and the feeling of sympathy ; \ 

^ It is natuial to lesent, and to lepel 01 Retaliate, 1 any 
haim done 01 attempted against 0111 selves, 01 against those 1 
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with whom we sympathize Theougin of this sentiment 
it is not necessaiy heie to discuss Whethei it bean 
instinct oi a lesult of intelligence, it is, we know, common 
, to all animal nature, for eveiy animal tiies to hint those 
who have huit, or who it thinks are about to huit, itself 
01 its young Human beings, on this point, only differ 
fiom othei animals in two particulais Fust, in being 
capable of sympathizing, not solely with then offspung, 
or, like some of the moie noble animals, with some supenor 
animal who is kind to them, but with all human, and even 
with all sentient, beings Secondly, m having a more de- 
veloped-intelhgenee, which gives a widei lange to the 
whole of then sentiments, whether self-iegaidmg 01 
sympathetic By vntueofhis supenoi intelligence, even 
apart fiom his supenoi langeof sympathy a human being 
is capable of appi e hend mg a community of inteiest between 
himself and the Jiuniau society of wdnch he foims a pait, 
such that any conduct which tlneatens the secunty of the 
society geneially, is thieatenmg to his owm, and calls foith 
Ins instinct 6 f instinct it be) of self-defence The same 
supenoi lty of intelligence, joined to the power of sympa- 
thizing with human beings geneially, enables him to 
ittach himself to the collective idea of Ins tribe, his country, 
or mankind, m such a mannei that any act huitful to 
them, raises Ins instinct of sympathj , and uiges him to 
resistance 

ft 

1 ^/The sentiment of justice, m that one of its elements 
Much consists of the desne to punish, is thus, I conceive, 
the natuial feeling of retaliation oi rengeance, rendered 
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by intellect and sympathy applicable to those injuries 
that is, to those hurts, which wound us thiough, 01 m 
common with, society at laige This sentiment, m itself, , 
has nothing moial in it , what is moial is, the^ exc lusixe— 
subord ination of it to jhe_spciaLsympat lu es, s o as to wait 
onT and obey tlien^call Foi the natural feeling tends to ^ 
make us lesent mdiscnuiinately vvhatevei any one does 
that is disagieeable to us, but when moralized by the 
social feeling, it only acts m the directions conformable to 
the geueial good , just persons lesentmg a huit to society 
though not otherwise a huit to themselves, aud not resent - 
mg a huit to themselves, however painful, unless it be of 

t 

the kind which society lias a common inteiest with them 
m the repiession of y 

/«yjt is no objection against this doctnne to say, that 
when we feel oui sentiment of justice out 1 aged, we aie 
not thinking of society at laige, or of any collective inteiest, 
but only of the individual case It is common enough - 
certamlv, though the reverse _ of _ com mendable, to feel 
resentment merely because we have suffeied pam , but a 
person whose lesentment is really a moral feeling, that 
is, who considers whethei an act is blameable before he 
allows himself to resent it— such a person, though he may , 
not say expressly to himself that he is standing up foi the 
inteiest of society, certainly does feel that he is asserting 
a rule which is for the benefit of otheis as well as foi his 1 
own If he is not feeling this— if he is legaidmg the act 
solely as it affects him individually — he i s not c o nsci ously i 
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actions This is admitted even bj antmtilitaiian moialists 
When Kant (as hefoie lemaiked) propounds as the fund- 
amental punciple of inoials, ‘ So act, that thj lule of con- 
duct might he adopted as a lav by all lational beings, 1 
he vntually acknowledges that the mteiest of mankind 
collectively, 01 at least of mankind lndiscinninately, must 
be m the mind of the agent when conscientiously de- 
ciding on the moiality of the act Otheiwise he uses 
woids without a meaning foi, that a lule even of uttei 
selfishness could not possibly be adopted In all lational 
beings — that theie is am insupeiable obstacle m the 
nature of things to its adoption — cannot be e\en plausibly 
maintained To give any meaning to Kant’s punciple, 
the sense put upon it must be, that we ought to shape 
0111 conduct bv a rule which all lational beings miglil 
adopt withloenoyit to then collect ncjnl crest ' ‘ 

A l^To recapitulate , the idea of justice supposes two things . 
«a iule of conduct and a senti men t which sanctions the rule 
The fust must be supposed common to all mankind, and 
intended foi then good The othei (the sentiment) is a 
desue that punishment may be suffeied bi those who in- 
fringe the iule Theie is involved, in addition, the concep- 
tion of some definite person uho suffeis by the infringe- 
ment , whose lights (to use the expiession appropnated to 
the case) are violated by it And the sentiment of justice 
appears to me to be, the animal desue to lepel or retaliate 
a hurt 01 damage to oneself, oi to those with whom one 
sympathizes, widened so as to include all persons, by r the 
human capacity of enlaiged sympathy, and the human 
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conception of intelligent self interest From the lattei ele- 
ments, the feeling derives its morality, from the former, its 
peculiar impressiveness, and eneigv of self-assertion 

5*1 have, throughout, treated the idea of a light lesidmg 
in the injured person, and violated by the injury, not as 
a separate element m the composition of the idea and senti- 
ment, but as one of the forms m -which the othei two ele- 
ments clothe themselves These elements are, a hurt to 
some assignable person or persons on the one hand, and a 
demand for punishment on the other An examination 
of our own minds, I think, will show, that these two things 
include all that we moan when we speak of violation of a 
right When we call anything a person’s right, we mean* 
that he has a valid claim on society to protect him m the 
possession of it, either by the force of law, or by that of, 
education and opinion If he has what we consider a’ 
sufficient claim, on whatever account to have something 
guaranteed to him by society, we say that he has a right 
to it If we desne to prove that anything does not belong 
to him by right we think this done as soon as it is admitted 
that society ought not to take measures for securing it to 
him, but should leave it to chance, or to his own exer- 
tions Thus, a person is said to have a right to what he 
can earn in fair professional competition , because society 
ought not to allow any other person to hinder him from 
endeavouring to earn m that manner as much as he can 
But he has not a right to three hundred a-year, though he 
may happen to be earning it , because society is not called 
on to provide that he shall earn that sum On the contrary, 
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if lie ou ns ton tlious uul pounds thiee pei cent stock 
he lias a light to tin cc hunched n-veai , because soeielv 
lias come mulei an obligation to piovide him with an 
income of that amount 

1 ^ Jo have a light, then, is, I ronconc, to hunt something 
.which souetj ought to defend me m the possession of If 
the objectoi goes on to ash win it ought, 1 can gne 
him no othci icason than gcncial utslitj If that expression 
does not seem to coine\ a suthcient feeling of the strength 
of the obligation noi to account foi the pecnliai eneigv 
of the feeling, it is because thoie goes to the composition 
of the sentiment, not a national onl\ hut dso an animal 
element, the tlnistfoi letaliation , awl this thirst dome* 
its intensity, as well as its moial justification, bom the 
extiaonhnanlv impoitant and unpressne kind of utilitv 
which is conceined The intoiost imohed is that of 
'.ecuiite, to c\ei) one’s feelings the most Altai of all 
inteiests Xeailv all othei eatthlv benefits aic needed in 
one person, not needed h\ anotliei , and mam of them can 
if necessai \ , he cliecifulh foiegone, oi leplaced In some- 
thing else , but seem it v no human being can possible 
do without , on it we depend foi all our umnumtv from 
evil, and foi the whole -value of all and ovci\ good, beyond 
the passing mom cm t , since nothing but the gratification 
of the instant could he of am uoith to us, if avc could he 
deprived of even thing the next instant bj whoever wa- 
moment™ llj stionger than o\u selves Now this most in- 
dispensable or all necessai ics, aftei physical nutiimenl 
cannot be had, unless the machineiy foi piov iding it is 
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kept unintemnttedly in active play Oui notion, tlieiefore, 
of tlie claim v e have on our fellow cieatuies to 30m in 
making safe foi us the veiy gioundwoik of oiu existence, 
gatlieis feelings lound it so muck moie intense than tkose 
concerned 111 any of the moie common cases of utility, 
that tke difteience in degiee (as is often the case m 
psychology) becomes a leal diffeience m kind The claim 
assumes that ckaiacter of absoluteness, that apparent 
infinity, and incommensurability with all othei consider- 
ations, which constitute the distinction between the feeling 
of light and wiong and that of oidinaiy expediency and 
inexpediency The feelings concerned are so poweiful, 
and we count so positively on finding a lesponsive feeling' 
m otheis (all being abke inteiested), that ought and should, 
glow into must, and lecogni/ed mdispensability becomes* 
a moial necessity analogous,, to physical, and often not 

infenoi to it m binding force v ' 1 1 

1 11 

, If the pi ecedmg analysis, 01 something resembling it, 
be not the conect account of the notion of justice, if justice 
be totally independent of utility, and be a standaid per sc, 
which the mind can lecogmze by simple intiospection 
of itself, it is haul to understand why that internal oiacle 
is so -ambiguous, and why so many things appear eithei 
just 01 unjust, aceoidmg to the light in winch they aie 
legal ded 

% *We are continually informed that Utilit\ is an un- 
cel tain standaid, which ever\ diffeient person intei pi ets 
differently, and that theie is no safety but in the immut- 
able, i neffaceabl e, and unmistakable dictates of Justice, 
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which cair> their evidence in themselies, and aie independ- 
ent of the fluctuations of opinion One v, on Id suppose 
fiom this that on questions of justice theie could he no 
conti overs v , that if v e take that foi oni mle, its application 
to any given case could leave ns m as little doubt as a 
rnathematical demonstiation So far is this fiom being 
the fact, that there is as much diffeience of opinion, and 
and as fierce discussion, about what is just, as about what 
is useful to society Not only have diffeient nations and 
individuals diffeient notions of justice, but, m the mind 
of .one and the same individual, justice is not some one 
rule, principle, or maxim, but many, which do not always 
coincide m their dictates, and m choosing between which, 
he is guided eithei by some extraneous standai d, 01 by his 
own peisonal piedilections / • 1 , 

C\ ( 

| t Foi instance, there aie some who sav, that it is unjust 
to punish any one foi the sake of example to others , that 
punishment is just, only when intended foi the good 
of the sufferer himself Others maintain the extreme 
reverse, contending that to punish persons who have 
attained years of discretion, for then own benefit, is despot- 
ism and injustice, since if the mattei at issue is solely 
then own good, no one has a right to contiol their own 
judgment of it, but that they may justly be punished to 
pievent evil to others, this being an exercise of the legiti- 
mate right of self-defence Mr Owen, again, affirms that 
it is unjust to punish at all, for the cuminal did not make 
his own character , his education, and the circumstances 
which suirounded him, have made him a criminal, and 
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foi these he is not responsible All these opinions aie extie- 
mely plausible, and so long as the question is aigaed as 
one of justice simply, without going dou n to the prin- 
ciples which lie undei justice and aie the source of its 
authonty, I am unable to see how any of these leasoners 
can be lefuted Foi, in truth, eveiy one of the thiee builds 
upon mles of justice confessedly tiue The first appeals 
to the acknowledged injustice of smglingout an individual, 
and making him a sacufice, without his consent, foi othei 
people’s benefit The second lelies on the acknowledged 
justice of self-defence, and the admitted injustice of 
foicmg one person to coufoim to another’s notions of what 
constitutes his good The Owemte invokes the admitted 
pi inciple, that it is unjust to punish anyone foi what he 
cannot help Each is triumphant so long as he is not 
compelled to take into consideiation any othei maxims 
of justice than the one he has selected but as soon as then 
seveial maxims are bi ought face to face, each disputant 
seems to have exactly as much to say foi himself as the 
o f heis No one of them can cany out his own notion of 
justice without trampling upon anothei equally binding 
These aie difficulties , they have always been felt to be 
such , and many devices have been invented to turn lathei 
than to oveicouie them As a lefuge from the last of the 
thiee, men imagined vv hat they called the fieedom of the 
will, fancying that they could not justify punishing a 
man whose will is m a thoroughly hateful state, unless 
It be supposed to have come into that state through no 
influence of antenoi cucumstances To escape fiom the 
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otliei difficulties, 1 Ja\ounte conti nance lias Leon tho 
fiction of a contract, wfieieb) .it some unknown) pcnodall 
llio members of societx engaged to obex tho fans, and 
consented to bo punished foi am disobedience to thorn , 
tlieiebx gixing to then legist. itors the light, which it is 
assn mod the\ would not othoiw iso liaxo hud, or punishing 
them, eitliei foi then own good 01 foi tli.it of society 
This happy thought was eoiisideicd to got i id of the whole 
difficult), and to legitimate the infliction oT punishment, 
in Milne of nnothci meixed iiuum of justice , i olvnti non 
lUmjmut, that is not unjust which is done with the 
consent of the poison who is supposed to be Inn t b\ it 
I need hindl) rcinaih, that exon if the consult woie not 
a mcie fiction, this maMin is not supu 101 m authoiitx to 
the otliois winch it is hi ought in to supersede It is, cm the 
contraiv, an mstimtixo spec imon of tho loose and mogulai 
mannei in which supposed piniciphs of justice glow 
up This p.uticulm one <x identic came into use as a 
help to tho coaiso exigent ios of couits of law, which aie 
sometimes obliged to bo content w ilh ecu umcitain pic- 
sumptions, on iccount of the gieatei oils which would 
often arise fi om an\ attempt on then pail to cut IniCi 
But even couits of law aie not able to adlieie consistently 
to the maxim, foi they allow xoluntaiy engagements to 
lie set aside on the giound of fraud, and sometimes on 
that of meie mistake 01 misinfounation 

,Q* Again, when the legitimacy of inflicting punishment v 
is admitted, how many conflicting conceptions of justice 
come to bght in discussing the piopoi appoilionment of 
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punishment to offences No rule on tins subject recom- 
mends itself so stiongly to the piimitive and spontaneous 
sentiment ol justice, as tlie lex^taLzonts, an eye foi an eye 
aud a tooth foi a tooth Though this pimciple of the 
Jewish and of the Maliomedan law has heen generally 
abandoned inEuiope as a piactical maxim, tlieie is, I 
suspect, m most mmds, a seciet lianheimg aftei it , and 
when letnbution accidentally falls on an offendei m that 
piecise shape, the geneial feeling of satisfaction evinced, 
beais witness how natuial is the sentiment to which this 
lepayment m kind is acceptable With many the test of 
justice m penal infliction is that the punishment should 
be piopoitioned to the offence , meaning that it should be 
exactly measuied bv the moial guilt of the culpnt («hat- 

'evei be then standaid foi measunng moial guilt) the 
consideration, what amount of punishment is necessary 
to detei fiom the offence, having nothing to do with the 
question of justice, m then estimation while theie are 
otheis to whom 'that consideiation is all m all , (who 
maintain that it is not just, at least foi man, to inflict on 
a fellow cieatuie, whatevei may be his offences, any amount 
of suffeimg bevond the least that will suffice to pi event 
him fiom lepeating, and otheis fiom imitating, his mis- 
conduct 

^ | „To take anotliei example fiom a subject alieady once 
lefened to In a co-opeiative industrial association, is it 
just 01 not that talent 01 skill should gne a title tosupenoi 
i enumeration ? On the negative side of the question it 
i^ argued, that Avlioevei does the best he can, deserves 
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equally well, and ought not m justice to he put m a posi- 
tion of infcrioiit\ foi no fault of his ow n , that superior 
abilities lia\e nlieadx advantages moie than enough, in 
the adnmation the> excite, the personal influence the\ 
conmiand, and the intei nal souices of satisfaction attend- 
ing them, without adding to these a stipend share of the 
world’s goods, and that society is hound in justice lathei 
to make compensation to the less fa\ on red, for tins iin- 
inented incqualitN or .uhantiges, than to iggia\ate it 
On the contran side it is contended, that society tccenes 
moie fi om the moi c eihcient lihouiei, that his sennos 
being moie useful, soeietj owes him alaigei return foi 
them , that a gieitei shnie of the joint icMilt is actualh 
Ins w oik, and not to allow Ins claim to it is a kind of 
lobbeij that if lie is onh to ictene as much as othcis, 
he can onh he justh lequiied to pioduce as much, and 
to gne a smallei amount of time ind exeition, propoition- 
ed to lus supcnoi efficiency Who shall decide betw eon 
these appeals to conflicting principles of justice 9 ^Justice 
has in this case two sides to it, winch it is impossible to 
bring into hannonj , aid the two disputants haie chosen 
opposite sides, the one looks to what it is just that the 
nidiudual should letene, the othei to what it is just that 
the community should gi\e Each, fiom Ins own point 
of Mew, is unansweiahle , and any choice between them, 
on grounds of justice, must he peifoctlj arlntiaiy Social 
utility alone can decide the piefeieneo 
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discussing the lepaiiition of taxation One opinion is, that 
payment to the State should he m uumencal proportion 
to pecumaiy means Otheis think that justice dictates 
uhat tliev tenn giaduated fixation , taking a highei pei- 
centage hom those who have mbie to spaie In point of 
natuial justice a stiong case might he made foi disiegaid- 
ing means altogethei, and taking the same absolute sum 
(whenevei it could he got) fiom eveiy one as the subs- 
cnheis to a mess, 01 to a club, all pay the same sum foi 
the same pnvileges, whethei the\ can all equally affoid 
it 01 not Since the piotection (it might he said) of law 
and government is affoided to, and is equally lequired by, 
all, theie is no injustice m making all buy it at the same 
puce It is leckoned justice, not injustice, thatadealei 
should charge to all customeis the same puce foi the 
same aiticle, not a puce vaiymg accouling to then means 
of payment This doctune, as applied to taxation, finds 
no advocates, because it conflicts stiongly with men’s 
feelings of humanity and peiceptions of social expediency , 
but the principle of justice u Inch it invokes is as ti ue and as 
funding as those which can be apjiealed to against it 
Accoidmglj it exeits a tacit influence on the line of defence t 
employed foi otliei modes of a ssessi ng taxation People 
feel obliged to aigue tliat the State does inoie foi the nch 
than foi the pool, as a justification foi its taking moie 
from them though this is in lealiti not tme, foi the rich 
would be fai bettei able to piotect themselves, m the 
absence of law oi government, than the pool, and indeed 
would piobably lie successful m com ei ting the pool into 
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their slates Others, again, so fai defci to tilt same 
conception ol justice, as to maintain that ill should pat 
an cquil capitation ta\ foi tlie piotection ol then persons 
(these being ol equal \alue to all! and in unequal ta\ ior 
the protection of then ptopem, winch is unequal To 
this otheis icplt that the ill of one man is as valuable to 
lnm as tin all of anolhei Tiom these < onfusions theie 


is no othei mode of extneatum than the utilitaiian 

Is, then the diffeit nee In tween the Tust and the Ex- 
pedient a moieh imigm.nt distinction'' Hate mankind 
been under a delusion in thinking tint justice is a more 
sacred thing than point and tint the lattei ought onl\ 
to he listened to aftei the foimei lias been satisfied J B\ 


no means 'J he exposition w< ha\o given of the n itine 
and origin of the sentiment, lecognnes a real distinction , 
and no one of those who j>iofess tin most sublime contempt 
foi the consequences of actions as an clement in their 


moralitt, attaches nioie liupoitancc to the distinction than 
1 do While I dispute thcpietensions of am theon winch 
sets uj) an imaginan standard of justice not grounded on 
utilitv , I account the justice which is gioundcd on ulilit \ 
to be the chief part, and incomparably tlie most snored and 
binding part, of all moralit\ Tustice is a name foi certain 
(lasses of moral itiles, which concein the essentials of 
human well-being more neatly, and ate therefore of more 
absolute obligation, than am other rules for the guidance 
nf life , and the notion winch we li.tt c found to be of the 


essence of the idea of justice, tint of a right lesichng m an 
individual, implies and testifies to this moie binding 
obligation 
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r ^The rnoial lules which foibid mankind to liuit one an- 
other (in which we must ne\ei foiget to include wiongful 
interfeience with each otlieis freedom) are more Mtal to 
human well-being than any maxims, however important, 
which only point out the best mode of managing some 
depaitment of human afFans They have also the peculianty, 
that they aie the main element m determining the w hole of the 
''Oeial feelings of mankind It is their obsen ance which 
alone preserves peace among human beings , if obedience 
to them weie not the rale, and disobedience the exception, 
e\ery one would see m eveiy one else a piobable enemy 
against whom he must be perpetually guaiding himself 
What h hardly less important, these are the precepts which 
mankind hai etlie stiongest and the most direct inducements 
for impressing upon one anothei By merely giving to 
each othei piudential instruction 01 exhortation, the} mai 
gain 01 think they gam, nothing m inculcating on each 
other the duty of positne beneficence they have an unmis- 
takable interest, but far less in degiee a person may 
possibli not need the benefits of others, but he always 
needs that they should not do him hart Thus the moiali- 
ties which piotect ever}- individual from being harmed b} 
others, eithei directly or by being hmdeied m his fieedom_ 
of pursuing his own good, are at once those which he 
himself has most at heait and those which he has the 
strongest interest in publishing and enfoicmg by woid and 
deed It is by a person’s observance of these, that hi*- 
htness to exist as one of the fellow ship of human beings 
is tested and decided , foi on that depends his being a 
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nuisance or not to those with whom he is in contact 
Now it is these moralities piimauly, which compose the 
■obligations of justice The most marked cases of injustice, 
md those winch give the tone to the feeling of repugnance 
which chaiacteir/es the sentiment, aie a tits of wiongfnl 
aggiession, m wiongfnl exeicise of powei over some one , 
llie next aic those which consist in wiongfullv withholding 
fiom him something which is his due, m both cases, 
inllictmg on him a positive hint, eitlioi m tlie foim of 
dnect suffeung, oi of the privation of some good winch lie 
had leasonablo giound, either of a phvsical or of a social 
kind, for counting ujion 

^ fc The same powciful motnes which command the obsei- 
vance of these pi imar\ moralities, enjoin the punishment 
of those who violate them, and as the impulses of self- 
defence, of defence of otlicis, and of \enge.ince, are all called 
foi ill against such pei sons, letubution, 01 evil foi 6 vil, he- 
< omes eloselv connected w ith the sentiment of justice, and is 
nnneisalh included in the idea (food foi good is also 
one of the dictates of justice , and this, (hough its social 
utilitx is evident, and though it carries with it a natuial 
human feeling, lias not at fust sight that obvious connexion 
with hml or lnjurv, which, existing in thcmosl elemental v 
oasos of just and unjust, is the souico of the chaiactonstu. 
intensity of the sontimont But the connexion, though less 
obvious, is not less leal He who accepts benefits, and 
domes a letiun of them w lien needed, inflicts aiealhuit, 
bv disappointing one of the most natuial and leasonable of 
•exp< ctations, and one which he must at least tacitly liav e 
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encouraged, otherwise the benefits would seldom ha\e been 
conferred. The important rank, among human evils and 
wrongs, of the disappointment of expectation is shown m 
the fact that it constitutes the principal criminality of 
two such highly immoral acts as a breach of friendship and 
a breach of promise Few hurts which human beings can 
sustain are greater, and none wound more, than when that 
on which they habitually and with full assurance relied, 
fails them in the hour of need ; and few wrongs are greater 
than this mere withholding of good ; none excite more 
resentment, either in the person suffering, or m a sym- 
pathizing spectator The principle, therefore, of giving to 
each what they deserve, that is, good for good, as well as 
evil for evil, is not only included within the idea of Justice 
as we have defined it, hut is a proper object of that intensitv 
of sentiment which places the Just, in human estimation, 
above the simply Expedient 

^ilost of the maxims of justice current in the world, and 
commonly appealed to in its transactions, are simply 
instrumental to carrying into effect the principles of justice 
which we have now spoken of. That a person is only 
responsible for what he has done voluntarily, or conld 
voluntarily have avoided ; that it is unjust to condemn any 
person unheard , that the punishment ought to be pro- 
portioned to the offence, and the like, are maxims intended 
to prevent the just principle of evil for evil from being 
perverted to the mfiiction of evil without that justification 
The greater part of these common maxims have come into 
use from the practice of courts of justice which have been 
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to happiness in the estimation of the moralist and the 
legislator, mvohes an ccpial claim to all the means of 
happiness, except m so fai as the liicMtahle conditions or 
liinnan life, and the general interest, in -which that of even 
mdmdual is included, set limits to the maxim , and those 
limits ought to lie stucth construed As ex cry othei 
maxim of justice, so this, is by no means applied or held 
applicable unnersallx , outlie oonliniy, as I linxe nlieady 
lcmaikod, it bends to exeiy person’s ideas of social expedien- 
cy But in \\hate\oi ease it is deemed applicable at all, it is 
held to bo the dictate of justice All persons ,ire deemed to 
have a uglil to equality of tieatmenl, except when some 
recognised social expedient i equ lies the reverse And hence 
all social inequalities which ha\e ceased to be considered 
expedient, assume the character not of simple inexpedient , 
but of injustice, and appeal so tyrannical, that people aic 
apt to wonder how they exei could ha\o been tolerated; 
foigetful that they tlienisehes perhaps tolerate othei in- 
equalities undei an equally mistaken notion of expediency , 
the correction of w Inch w ould make that w Inch they approve 
seem quite as monstrous as what they have at last learnt 
to condemn The entire history of social improvement has 
been a series of transitions, b\ which one custom 01 
institution after another, from being a supposed pi unary 
necessity of social existence has passed into the rank of 
an universally stigmatized injustice and tyranny So it lias 
been with the distinctions of slaves and freoinen, nobles and 
serfs, patricians and plebeiaus , and so it w ill be, and m 
part already is, with the ai istocracies of colour, race, and sex 
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t It appears from what has "been said that justice is a 
name for certain moral lequirements, which, legarded 
collectively, stand higher m the scale of social utility, and 
are therefore of moie paramount obligation, than any others , 
though particular cases may occur in which some other social 
duty is so important, as to overrule any one of the general 
maxims of justice Thus, to save a life, it may. not only he 
allowable, but a duty to steal, or take by force, the neces- 
sary food or medicine, or to kidna p, and compel to officiate, 
the only qualified medical practitioner In such cases, as 
we do not call anything justice which is not a virtue, we 
usually say, not that justice must give way to some othei 
moral principle, but that what is just in ordinary cases is, 
by leason of that other punciple, not just m the particular 
case Bv this useful accommodation of language, the 
character of mdefeasibility attubuted to justice is kept up, 
and we are saved from the necessity of maintaining that 
there can be laudable injustice 

/The considerations which have now been adduced 
resolved, I conceive, the only leal difficulty m the utilitarian 
tlieoxy of morals It has always been evident that all cases 
of justice are also cases of expediency the difference is m 
peculiar sentiment which attaches to the former, as con- 
tradistinguished from the latter If this characteristic 
sentiment has been sufficiently accounted for , if theie is 
no necessitv to assume ffir it any peculiarity of ongin , if it 
is simply the natural feeling of resentment, moialized by 
being made coextensive with the demands of social good , 
and if this feeling not only does but ought to exist m all 
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the classes of cases to which the idea of justice conesponds , 
that idea no longei piesents itself as a stumbling-block to 
the utilitanan ethics Just ce remains the appiopnate 
name for cei tain social utilities which aie vastly moie lm- 
poitant, and theiefoie moie absolute and impeiative, than 
any others aie as a class (though not more so than otheis 
may be m paiticulai cases) , and which, theiefoie, ought to 
be, as well as naturally are, guaided by a sentiment not 
only diffeient m degree, but also in kind , distinguished 
fiom the mildei feeling which attaches to the meie idea of 
pi omotmg human pleasuie or convenience, at once by the 
more definite nature of its commands, and by the sternei 
chaiactei of its sanctions 
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CHAPTER I. 

Para 1 The criterion wrong— the test by which the 

quality of actions, i e , their goodness or badnesB is to be determin- 
ed Several criteria of morality have been from time to time 
adopted Aristotle tested the quality of actions by their conducive- 
ness to human good He thus laid the foundation stone of utilita- 
rianism The intuitioni8ts such as Whewele would test the quality 
of actions by the dictates of conscience or “ the inner-sense ” The 
transceudentalists, influenced by the philosophy of Hegal and 
Kant, tested actions by their conduciveness to the formation of the 
highest type of character — the perfection of “ self,” Kant saw m the 
rule “ so act that yon could will your action to be umversahsed ” 
the true criterion of right and wrong, the true touchstone which 
would differentiate between gold and dross, between right and 
wrong 

Summum Bonum— “ highest good ’’—the end and the ideal of 
morality 

Protagoros — the founder of the school of philosophers known as 
the Sophists Onginallv the Sophists were teachers and they rose 
to the dignity of philosophers when instead of teaching the current 
notions of their times they inculcated a now philosophy 

Para 2 Fictions — An assumed set of conditions 

Mysteries — matters in which the supernatural is involved and 
which therefore are not capable of a rational treatment 

Para 3 The faculty — Here Mill directs his attack against 

the lutuitiomsts, who believed in the existence of an “ inner sense ” 
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which informed ns of right and wrong This inner sense was of 
course ideutical with conscience Our differentiation between good 
and bad, right and wrong, therefore became « prion There was 
no end to secure which all human action should be directed, and 
accordingly as it tended to secure it or not declared to be right or 
wrong — the discrimination proceeded upon no principle — all that 
was material was that the ‘ inner sense ’ had informed ns through 
the promptings of conscience that snch and such conduct was right 
and others wrong Right and wrong thus became an absolute dis- 
tinction Right was in its nature different from wrong, and not 
only because right tended to produce beneficial consequences and 
wrong injurious results The intuitional doctrine seem to have 
been based on the theological conception of sin 

General judgments — the primary or elementarj ideas upon 
which our judgments concerning right and wrong are based, we 
cannot obtain assistance when we are called upon in any particular 
case to stiy whother such or such action, with reference to the par- 
ticular facts of thnt case, will be better than another — we can onlv 
be informed that snch actions in general are right and others wrong 
Our moral judgment can only be applied to individual cases directly 
when we have in view some end, by the furtherance of which we 
judge the action 

Sensitive faculty — faculty of sense, i c , our moral judgments 
are the outcome of our intelligence, not of our feeling 

Are evident a prion— are made known a priori 

Inductive school — School of Philosophers who proceed from the 
examination of particular instances to the formulation of general 
principles The father of Inductive philosophy and inductive method 
was Frances Bacon, Lord Verulam 

Para 4 Bentham— Jeremy Bentbam, a leading spirit of the 
18th Century and beginning of the 19th century ,He was the first to 
formulate the Utilitarian theory in its modern form — that is, that 
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the erd of human action should be to promote c the greatest good 
of the greatest - number ’ Bentham did not confine his principle to 
morals, but extended it also to law and strongly argued that all 
legislation should be earned through in the light of this principle 
In his great work 1 the theory of moials and legislation ’ Bentham 
has put forward his theory of Utilitarianism Bentham was followed 
m the province of Law by Austin who has based his ‘ jurisprudence ’ 
on this theory In the province of morals and politics, Bentham 
found disciples first in the elder Mill and later on, in Ins illustrious 
son, John Stuart Mill 

Kant — Immanuel Kant, a celebrated German philosopher, was a 
professor at the Konigsburg University His best known works are 
1 The Critique of Pure Reason and the 1 Metaphysics of Ethics ’ Kant, 
in his ethical work completes the argument which his Critique of 
Puie Reason left unfinished In his first critique Kant showed that 
we can know only the phenomenal*, the n onmenal or what he terms 
‘ things in themselves ’ t ranscends experience and cannot be the 
subject ot knowledge Now of these things m-themsclves is God ' 
himself In his second critique — the Critique of Practical Reason — 
(an ethical work), Kant goes on to show that though we cannot 
know ‘ things m-themselves,’ we can believe m them, and thereby 
arrive at a certainty, though it be a certainty of faith and not of 
knowledge i 


CHAPTER II. 

Para 2 Foundation of morals— the basis of morality, the 
principle by which all moral actions are to be tested 

Utility— (Lit usefulness) conduciveness to human welfare or 
good This theory holds that ‘ happiness ’ constitutes human welfare 

Para 3 Theory of life— theory by which to determine the 
quality of human actions, i e , whether they are good or bad 

Para 4 Kin ds — descriptions — pleasures are differentiated not 

only quantitatively but also with regard to their quality 
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Valuable — ns tending to further ‘ the greatest hnppmess of the 
grertest number ’ to a greater extent than other kinds of pleasures 

Quality and Quantity — kind and amount 

Para 6 Socrates — the name of this ancient philosopher and 
sage has come to stand for learning, wisdom, sagacity and culture 

Para 7 Nearer good — an end or pleasure more easily or more 
quickly attainable than another 

Para 8 Homogeneous —the one like the other No two pains 
or pleasures are exactlj alike There is an infinite amount of varia- 
tion in the conditions and circumstances which occasion and accom- 
pany our pleasures and pains, and this \ amotion, when added to the 
varying moods of the subject of these pleasures and pains, causes 
individual pleasures to differ the one from the other 

Is pleasure — there can be no possible moans or mednim 
for comparing a pain with a pleasure, simply because the two ex 
penences aro so different in nature from each other As Mill 
himself says — “what is there to decide whether a particular pleasure 
is worth purchasing nt the cost of a particular pain ” 

Higher faculties — our intellect and emotions — pure sensual plea- 
sures are excluded 

Para 9 Directive rule of human conduct — the rule which, 
should guide and control human conduct 

Para 10 Ultimate end— Snrnmnm Bonum the end to the 
attainment of which all other subordinate ends are only ‘ means 1 

Para 11 national purpose — a purpose or eud approved of 
by reason, or the human intelligence 

Para 12 B rillian t flash of enjoyment — a moment of extreme 
enjoyment a moment of rapture 

Para 13 Public nor private affections — deep love for am 
object, whether it he a public object or their own home relations 
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Para 15 Obligation happiness— that became happiness 
cannot be obtained, and also because happiness cannot bo a rational 
purpose of human life, we are under a duty to ourselves, since we 
have “no light to be happy,” as Carlyle put it, to tram ourselves to 
do without happiness 

Abnegate — give up , renounce 
Inspiring — assuring 

But should — the tendency of certain philosophers, as for 
example of Buddha, was to preach asceticism It is only by killing 
desire that man can become virtuous This ancient tendency of 
thought has been abandoned The conditions of life require, not that 
we should retire from the world and kill desire by practising ascetic- 
ism, but that we should exercise all our faculties and appetites and 
desires under the due control of reason (or conscience) This is the 
view of life put forward by Bishop Butler in his ‘ fifteen sermons ’ 
upon human nature, preached at the Chapel of the Rolls Court 
This new is now generally adopted 

Para 16 Like many Empire — the reference is to no one 

in particular but it can very appropriately be applied to Seneca, dur- 
ing the reign of A'eio (see Farrar’s 1 SeekerB after God ’) 

Para 17 Transcendentalist — a follower of the school of philo- 
sophy which lays down the 1 perfection of self’ as the summum bonum 
(highest good) of life This way of thinking was inherited by 
Euglish Philosophers, chief of whom was the late Professor T H 
Green of Oxford, from the German Philosopher Hejel 

Is good — Is a good in itself , is the ultimate end 

Collective mankind— interests of mankind taken as a whole 

Para 18 An indissoluble association— here Mill gives expres- 
sion to the weakness in his system of philosophy his attachment 
to the Psychology of the Association of Ideas His great love 
for this principle of the psychologists of the 18th Century, Mill 
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derived from his father who in his ‘ Phenomeoa of the human mind ’ 
has advocated it with great force 

Para 19 Multiplication of happiness — an increase of the total 
amount of happiness prevailing in the world Of course this can 
only be done by augmenting the quantities of individual huppiness 
of any community 

Para 22 Godless doctrine — A doctrine that is not at all reli- 
gious — an irreligious dootnne — because it does not recognize the 
revealed will of God as the Supreme Law of morals 

Para 23 Veracity — habit of truthfulness 
Summarily — hastily 
Extend itself beyond — reach beyond 
Para 24 Human species — human race 

Whole species — we have inherited principles which haiebeen 

formed through experience bv our forefathers 

Tendencies of actions — what kind of consequences generally 
follow, under particular circumstances from any gn'en class of actions 

Para 26 Casuistry — fallacious reasoning to justify one’s own 
contentions and give them the colour of soundness 
Moral system — system of morals or ethics 


CHAPTER III 

Para 1 Sanctions — motives to obey any system of morals , 
the source of the obligation of the system of morals , the binding 
force of the particular system of morals 

Para 3 Those sanctions internal — Leslie Stephen in his 
third volume on “The English Utilitarians” pointed ont that what 
Mill calls ‘external sanctions' are not sanctions at all They cons- 
titute one’s motive for action in any particular way I don’t kill my 
friend because i will be sent to the gallows if I do This motne or 
inducement to act in one way and avoid the other is not external 
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sanction of the principle that killing human beings is bad because 
it does not conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
in fact it inflicts pain on another The external sanctions mentioned 
by Mill are motives but they are not sanctions proper 

Para 4 Broken through— overcome 

Conscience — the ‘inner faculty’ which tells us what is right 
and what wrong 

Nature of conscience — m what conscience consists — is it a faculty 
or a sense or what ? 

Origin of conscience — there are two theories prevalent on the 
question of the origin of conscience —one theory asserts that it is 
a faculty implanted in our breasts by God and that ‘conscience ’ has 
always been what it now is, “ the still small voice ” within us which 
is capable of instructing us as to the quality of our actions The 
other theory gives to conscience no such divine origin It is merely 
the consciousness of the accumulated experience of mankind Hence 
conscience is capable of development and growth — it is not something 
fixed aud unchangeable, made by God and to exist for ever as it was 
originally made by God 

Para 6 A transcendental fact — an objective reality belonging 
to the province of thiugs-in-themsel ves— something a jynon, the 
dictate of conscience 

Para 7 Feeling of duty — the sense that I ought to act m a 
particular fashion 

Innate — something which is a part and parcel of our human 
constitution 

Implanted — acquired through generations of experience and 
transmitted through heredity 

Para 10 Nourished sympathy — fed by the feeling of 

sympathy for others which is uot natural to us that no sooner we see 
a person we feel sympathy for him— cf Aristotle s statement that 
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* man ib by nature a social animal, moro gregarious than even ants 
and boos ” 

The happiness morality— tlm systems of ethics winch looks upon 
happiness as the ultiraato good — of course the reference is to the 
Utilitarian system 

M Comte — Augustus Comte, a French Philosopher of tho 18th 
Century, onginatod o new systom of Philosophic thought and ns it 
was a constructne system lie called it the Positive Philosophy A 
\ery clear account of this system will bo found in Dr Mnrtmenu’s 
“ Types of Ethical Theory ” 

CHAPTER IV 

Sole Criterion— tho onlj tost of right and wrong, Milks object 
m this book is to establish, to the best of Ins ability, tho position 
that not only is Utilitarianism one of the Critena or tests of right 
and wrong, hut tliut it is tho only tost — other tOBts that have boon 
from time to time ndinncod nro — 

(1) The verdict of the innor sonse, which was tho Criterion of the 

lntmtionaliste 

(2) So acting that tho subject could will the principle upon which 

he acted to be universahsed — this was tho Criterion pro 
posed by Kant 

(3) the realization of self or the improvement of our moral nature 

— tho test suggested by Hegel and hiB English followers 
of the Oxford School, especially tho Into Professor T H 
Green 

Para 5 Ingredients— dements which constitute 

Various — different in character from one another 

Swelling — aiding to augment or swell the bulk of 

Para 6 As part of Happiness— Mill tries to provo that all ends 
whioh men desire in this life, c q , wealth, fame, &c , are first of all 
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desired as means to an end, txz , happiness — but that m the course 
of time the desire for these subordinate ends so grows on the indivi- 
dual that they come to be no longer regarded as mere means but 
as ends m themselves When this stage is reached Mill argues that 
these subordinate ends have grown into being parts of the ultimate 
end, happiness 

Para 11 The desire — Mill’s argument is that will origi- 

nates m desire We first desire a thing and then will to do it If 
subsequentlv we appear to will without desiring it is only because 
by repeated willing a particular course of conduct has grown to be a 
habit with us and on seeing some external phenomenon we will at 
once without having recourse to the mediation of desire Here 
Mill seems to be led awav by his love for the Association Psychologv 
fsee introduction) 

Will is the child of desire — will, m the beginning is entirely 
produced by desire 

Passess parent — Will requires no longer the service of desire 


CHAPTER V. 

Para 1 To things — that justice and injustice are not con- 
ceptions which depend on conditions and the structure of society, but 
that they are conceptions which have an existence m nature as some- 
thing absolute This impression is produced m persons because of 
the powerful sentiment, and apparently clear Derception, which the 
word justice recalls with a rapidity and certainty resembling an 
instinct 

Para 2 M oral sentiments — moral ideas , conceptions concern- 
ing moralitv 

Mere force — how a particular sentiment originated, i e , 
whether it is innate or acquired, has nothing whatever to do with 
the degree or extent to which we ought to respect and follow it 

Sui generis— generated of itself 
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Para 4 What law— tho possession of winch things have 
"been vested in him hr the law in force m the conntrv 

Legal rights— rights \estocl in one by law and supported by the 
force of the state 

Para 5 Moral Bight— a right not rested in him by the law of 
the land but which still so clearly bolongs to him that any one who 
violates it will bo punished by society though not by the state 
Punishment by society usually takes the form of Social Ostracism 
(outcastmg in tins country) 

Para 9 The idea of equality— the idea that every person is 
equally entitled to obtain that which he can — tho idea that there 
should be no law of personal status such as that winch was in force 
at Rome to regulate the rotations botweon master and slave — tho 
idea that no one ought to be in any way disqualified by ronson of his 
personal status, tho result of his hirth or of Ins own Voluntary Act 
— the idea of Equalitj came very much to the front during the time 
of the French Revolution The Fronch ponsantry and middle classes 
hnd been tyrannised ovor by a succession of Fronch kings terminat- 
ing with Louis XVI Tho lower classes had boon doprivod of all 
rights inasmuch as though they had rights, thej were not heeded 
where the nobility were in question The realization of tins glaring 
inequality in the eye ot the French law botwoeu nobleman and ceorl, 
stunned the latter to the quick and when the banner of revolt was 
unfurled, the word equality was one of the three words which 
appeared so prominently on it 

Para 10 Link — connection — the idea common to all the 
dnerse applications of the term justice stated in paragraphs 4 9 

Moral sentiment — moral idea 

Para 12 Consider law — law here means law in force in 

the country and the reference is to moral duty and moral right and 
moral obligation 
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Para 13 Penal sanction— the forbidding of a thing to be done 
under pam of some punishment Now the sanction or the punish- 
ment may oonsist in the actual infliction of some punishment or in 
this, that the wrong-doer does not succeed m attaining that for 
which he committed the wrong Take for instance the case of a 
payee who accepts a receipt insufficiently stamped The stamp 
law requires that a stamp of a certain value should be affixed on every 
receipt for a sum above a certain amount Inasmuch as the' payee 
tried to save money and thus defraud the government he will not 
be allowed to sue in Court on this receipt 

Duty — legal duty — a duty which a person is bound by Law to 
perform 

Exacted, &c — the person can be compelled to perform that which 
he is bound by law to perform 

Para 14 Marks off— distinguishes 

Philosophic jurists— those thinkers, such as Austin, who have 
taken up the fuudameutal legal conceptions and subjected them to a 
philosophical analysis and treatment — in other words Analytical 
jurists Jurisprudence is the science of law 

Para. 20 Natural feeling — a feeling which is a part of human 
nature 

Para 21 Antiutilitanan moralists — those writers on ethics 
who are opposed to the utilitarian school Kant laid down as the 
Summum Bonum, the combination of virtue with happiness Be- 
cause of this Summum Bonum, some have charged Kant with being 
an Utilitarian This however is not correct The Utilitarian 
says that happiness in itself is to be sought m all that we do, 
Kaut says, Act from the moral law, regardless of happiness but if you 
do so uct, you will also be happy When instances are pointed 
out to him of men who have not been happy though they have been 
virtuous, Kant auswers that the realization of the Suihmum Bonum 
is not necessarily confined to this world — it will be attained jn the 
next, if not in this 
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Para 25 A standard per se — a standard unconnected with any 
other consideration 

Para 27 Volenti non fit injuria— that to which a person as 
■sents cannot be an injury to him 

Para 28 Lea Talionis — law of retaliation It is interesting 
to note how the modern conception of criminal law has grown up 
In primitive times an injured person usually weut to the length of 
killing his injurer As an advance upon this stage came the Lea 
Talionis of the Bible — an eye for an eyq, a tooth for a tooth Now, 
into the idea of puuishment has entered the idea of proportion 
You can only rightly demand an eve for an oye and tooth for a 
tooth, not more, you are no longer justified in killing your opponent 
for a smaller offence The next step in the advance towards the 
modern mode of administering the Criminal Law was that of self-help 
regulated by the state Wo had then arrived at the age of family- 
feuds and vendetta of Corsican history From that stage the deve 
lopment has bean slow until the modern stage was reached in which 
the matter of punishing offenders was taken exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of state tribunals and the execution of these punishments 
by state officers 

Mahomedan Europe— even m India the Criminal Law of 

the Mahomedans which was in force till the passing of the Indian 
Penal Code, has, since that legislative exactment was passed, been 
repealed 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL REMARKS — 

The problem stated — From the dawu of philosophy the ques- 
tion concerning sum mum bonum, or what is the same thing, con- 
cerning the foundation of morality, has been accounted the mam 
problem m speculative thought For more than two thousand 
years, philosophers have been endeavouring to determine the cri- 
terion of right and wrong with regard to human conduct The 
result of the attempt has been to divide philosophers into sects and 
schools All action is for the sake of some end, and rules of action, 
it seems natural to suppose, muse take their whole character and 
colour from the end to which they are subservient A test of right 
and wrong must be the means of ascertaining what is right and 
wrong, and not a consequence of having already ascertained it 

Some Ethical Theories concerning the criterion of right and xcrong 
examined — 

(1) The popular theory of a ^TOPALjTACULTr, a sense or instinct, 
informing us of right and wrong 

(a) The existence of such a moral instinct is itself one of the 

matters in dispute 

(b) Even the advocates of this theorj have been compelled to 

concede that the 1 inner sense ” is incapable of discerning 
what is right or wrong in the particular case m hand 

(c) The moral sense cannot at best ouly supply us with the general 

principles of moral judgments — it is a branch of our reason 
and cau only be looked to for the abstract principles of 
mortlit^ not for perception of it in the concrete 
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(2) Tho iM-uiim school of moralists 

Tho morality of an itulmdual notion is not a quontion of direct 
porcoption, hnt of tho application of n Inn to the individual 
cnso Tho principles of mornls nro ovidont a priori 

(а) Tho Intuitu o school solfloiu ntteiniit to mnko out n list of tho 

a priori principles which nro to sono ns tho promises of 
tho scionco 

(б) Still moro rnroly do they ninko nn\ i ffort to roduco thoso 

\nnoiis principles to ono first pnnciplo or common ground 
of obligation 

(c) To support thoir theory thoro ought to bo oitlior (l) some 
fundamental principle or Inn, nt tho root of nil morality 
or, (2) if thoro ho set oral thoro should bo a dotormiunto 
ordor of procodonco among thorn 

Wlintoi or stoudinoss or consistency moral beliefs hate nttnmod, 
hns boon mauilv due to tho tacit inflnonco of a standard not rccog- 
nisod Mon's sontimonts, both of fatotir and of niorsion, nro 
greatly influenced by ulmt they supposo to bo tho ofToet of tilings 
upon thoir linppinoss Fortins roason tho principle of Utility ortho 
grontost happiness pnnciplo has had a lnrgo share in forming moral 
doctrines 

(3) Tho Thoory of utility — 

Tho tost of notions consists m tho dogroo to which they tend to 
promoto tho groatost happiness of tho groatost mimbor 

Even Intuitu o moralists when tlioy corao to discussion find 
themsolvos coimtrnmod to employ Utditnrinn arguments Kant on- 
doatourod to do without thorn hut ho landod himself m failure Ho 
hi} s down a univorsal first pnnciplo — * so act, that tho rulo on 
whioh thou aotost would admit of hoing adopted as a law by all 
rational boings ” Hut wlten ho began to docroo from this procopt 
any of tho actual duties of morality, ho fails to show that thoro would 
be any contradiction in tho adoption by all rational beings of the 
most outrageously immoral rules of conduct 



the superiority ot mental o\er oocmy pleasures cuieuy m tue 
greater permanency, safety, uncostlines^, &c , of the former t e, 
m their circumstantial advantages rather than m their intrinsic 
nature It is quite compatible with the principle of utility to recog- 
nise the fact that some 1 inds of pleasure are more desirable and 
more valuable than others The estimaie of pleasure should be 
made to depend not on quantity alone but on quality also 

• 

flHiat is meant by there being a qualitative difference between plea- 
sures — 

Of two to W ^ 1C ^ «I1 or almost all who 

have experience of both*' give a decided preference, irrespective of anv 
feeling of moral obligation to prefer it, that is the more desirable 
pleasure If one of the two is, by those who are competently 
acquainted with both, placed so far above the other that thev prefer 
it, e\en though lXtobo^^teiicIecI with a greater amonnt of 

diseontent^and would lfot resign it fur any quantity of the other 
pleasure which their nature is capable of, we are justified ascribing 
to the preferred enjoyment a suneriomy in quality ' 

Th^se'pifeasurd^ which satisfy the demnrms of our higher Tiallrre 
are qualitatively better thau the pleasures of our animal nature 

Objections considered 

1 It may be objected that manj, who are capable of the higher 
fdeusures occasionally, under the influence of temptation, postpone 
them to the lower 


insirtr — This howeter is quite compatible with a full apprecia- 
tion of the intrinsic superiority of the higher Men often from 
infirmity of character make their election for ihe nearer good, though 
ettey huow it to be less valnable^SCxTAti 

noble, as they adiance in years sink into indolence and selfishness 



( io ; 


CHAPTER II 

WHAT UTILITARIANISM IS 

lie m e?Tiing of utilit y — Those who adopt Utility as the test of 
\nqht aud irrong do not nse the term in the restricted aDd merely 
colloquial sense in which it is opposed to pleasure, nor in the sense 
in which the word is made synonymous with pleasure, and that too 
n its grossest forms From Epicurus to Bentbam, Utility has 
lwajs meant, when employed philosophically, pleasure itself toge 
her with exemption from pam ^ ' " ' f - ( 

The theory of Utilitarianism defiiid — The Creed which accepts as 
the foundation of morals, Utility or the greatest happiness principle, 
holds that actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
: happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness 
I Bv happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence of oain , hy un- 
1 happiness pain and the privation of pleasure The theory of life on 


which the Utilitarian theory of morals is based is this — that pleasnre,< 
and freedom from gain, are the only things desirable as ends , and 
that all desirable things are desirable either for the pleasure in- 
herent in them, or as a meaus to the promotion of pleasure and the 
^prevention of pain t**. 

What Utilitarians mean by pleasure — Most of the opponents of 
the greatest happiness theory attack it on the ground that it is based 
on a very degraded view of hfo inasmuch as it supposes that life 
has no higher end then pleasure They fail however to consider 
that human beings have faculties more eletuted then the animal 
appetites, and when once made conscious of them do not regard 
anything as happiness which does not include the higher forms of 
their gratification There is no known Epicurean theory of lne 
which does not assign to the pleasures of the intellect, of the 
feelings and imagination, and of the moral sentiments, a much 
higher value as pleasures tharr those of mere sensation It must he 
admitted however that Utilitarian writers m general have placed 

8 
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Answer — Those who undergo this very common change do not 

-V <L. 

voluntarilyjjhoose the lmfer description of pleasures m prefeience 

to the higher Before they dovote themselves exclusively to the one, 

they have already become incapable of the other In tha majority 

of young persons, capacity for the higher pleasures speedily dies 

away if the occupations to which their position m life has devoted 

them, and the society into which it has thrown them, are notfavour- 

. & j* JTji c£*r>>ce 

' able ip keeping that higher capacity in exercise f ftp 

• felt -JXL 

The superiority f>f one kind of pleasures over another is not^ 
a matter which is determined a pnori — it can rest only on thoC 
verdict of competent persons who have experienced both kinds of/ 
pleasures, the higher and the lower and have decided in favour 
the former 

The fact of there being a qualitative difference between pleasures 
is how’ever not an indispensable condition to the acceptance of the 
Utilitarian standard, for that standard is uot the agent’s own 
greatest happiness but the greatest amount of happinoBs altogether 
Utilitarianism, therefore, can only attain its end by the general 

The Utilitarian Summum Bonnm — 


According to the greatest happiness principle the ultimate end, 
with reference to and fo- the sake of which all other things, are 
desirable, is an existence exempt as far as possible from pain, and 
as rich aB possible in enjoyments, both in point of quality aftd 
quantity , the test of quality, and the rule for measuring it against 
quantity, being the piefereuce felt by competent persons who have 
expei lenced both the higher and the lower kinds of pleasures The 
Standard of Uhhtauan Morality may therefore be defined as being 
those rules and precepts for human conduct by the observance of 
which an existence such as lias been described might be, to the 
greatest extent possible, secured to all mankind and so far as the 
nature of things admits, to the whole sentient creation ‘ 



i&jccftofis against Utilitarianism stated cind examined — 

i -k^,, 1 —S'—* ^ c*-\) JC 

*1 __ A’clasiTof objectors urge that happiness, in any form cannot 
Ibe the rational purpose of human life and action , because (a) it is 
[unattainable, (b) men can do without happiness / / 

^ \ \* v V- V'—»N <" / ^ r '- t / # ( Vt,--*"/ £ 

~~ Answer — The first of these objections, were it well founded, 
would go to the root of the matter for if happiness is unattainable it 
cannot be the end of morality or as a matter of fact of any rational 
Jconduct ( Even then something could be said in support of Utili- 

i tanamsm, for the theory contemplates not only the promotion of 

happiness but also the mitigation of pam But it is not correct to 

assert that happiness is unattainable in this life True, a 

i continuity of highly pleasurable excitement is not possible in this life 

i — — v — ' — — - <■ I , “ *- , -, 1 ' 

l but a life made up of moments of rapture in an existence made up ot f 


jfewand transitory pains, manjr and vanons^pleasuresjwith a decided 


{predominance of the aotive over the passive, and having as the 
•foundation of the whole, not to expect more from life than it is 
capable of bestowing is a possibility-^it is a life which is at the 
present day the lot of manyA^ If the objectors doubt whether people 


c would feel inclined to remain satisfied with such a moderate share 
of happiness, they should consider that great numbers of mankind 
have been satisfied with muoh lesV^x-i P 4 ' l ^ 

1 -X- -JL J ft JJ 


As for the second objection, unquestionally it is possiblo^to do-* 
without happiness — people have done without it both voluntarily 
and involuntarily Those who have done without it voluntarily have 
done so because their.sacnfice haB earned for others immunity from 
similar sacrifices, Self-sacrifice is not an end in itself The Utili 


tanan morality recognises in human beings the power of sacrificing 
their own greatest good for the good of others It only refuses to 
admit that the sacrifice is itself a good A sacrifice which does not 
tend to increase the sum total of happiness, it considers as wasted 
The happiness which forms the Utilitarian standard of what is right 
■^lnjjonduct is not the agent’s qwnjipppjnegs, but that, of all concerned* 
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r,T71o to otEeri - ns one_iyould be done_by,~and to lov6 one’s neigh- 
iour as oneself,, constitute" the ideal perfection of Utilitarian 
Morality -jC 

. /(cSleans by which the ideal of Utilitarian Moiahty may be attained «-* 

(1) The laws in force and the social arrangements should place 
the happiness, or the interest, of every individual, as nearly as 
possible in harmony with the interest of the whole 

(2) Education nnd opinion which have so vast a power as to 

establish in the mind of every individual an indissoluble association 

between his own happiness and the good of the whole , especially 

between Ins own happiness and the practice of such modes of 

conduct, negative and positive, as regard for the universal happiness 
. r, i-CSJl r - ^ r*-C~ "V/- *' 

prescribes ' ^ C. ^ r g — 

2 Another class of objectors urge that the Utilitarian standard 
is too high for humanity — that it is exacting too much to require 
that people shall always act from the inducement of promoting 
the general interests of society 

Answer — This argument mistakes the very meaning of a standard] 
of morals and confounds the rule of action with the motive of it It! 
is the business of Ethics to point out our duties or tell us the test 
by which we may know them — no system of Ethics however requires 
that the sole motive of all we do shall be a feeling of dutj As a 
fact 99 per cent of all our actions are done from other motives, and 
rightly so done, if the rule of duty does nox condemn them Motive 
has nothing to do with the morality of an action, though much with 
the worth of the agent The multiplication of happiness is, according 
to the Utilitarian Ethics, the object of virtue the occasions on which 
anv person has it in his his power to do this on extended scale 
are but exceptional, and on those occasions alone is he called on to 
consider public utility, in every other case, private utility the 
interest or happiness of some few persons, is all he has to attend ton 

, 2 Another class of objectors urge 1 that" Utihtammism^n'ders 

men cold and unsympathising — that it makes them regnrd only the 
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<lry and hard consideration of the consequences of actions, not tak- 
ing into their moral estimate the qualities from which these actions 
'•emanate 

Avsioer — Thm objection is based upon a gross misconception of 
the purpose of a standard of morality and of the the words right and 
wrong If the assertion means that they do not allow their judg- 
ments respecting the rightness or wrongness of an action to be 
influenced by tlieir opinion of the qualities of the per»on who does 
it, this is a complaint, not agaiust Utilitarianism but against having 
any standard of morality at all for no system of Ethics decides an 

action to be good or bad because it is done by a good or bad man 

* 1 v f i. '?) 

If no more be meant by the objection than that many Utilitarians 
look on the moruhtv of actions, us measured by the Utilitarian 
standard, with too exclusive a regard, and do not lay sufficient 
stress upon the other beauties of character which go to.vards making 
a human being loveable or admirable, this niav be admitted Utili- 
tarians who bate cultivated their moral feelings, but not their 
sympathies do fall into this mistake, but so do other moralists and 
it may be said in excuse that if there is to be any error it is bettei 
that it should be on that side 0> r . ' '' 

4 Utilitarianism is also attacked as being a qodless doctrine 

Answer — The question depends upon what idea we have formed 
of the moral character of the Deitv It it be true that God desires, 
above all things, the happiness of His creatnres, and that this war 
His purpose in their creation, utihiv is more profoundly religion! 
than any other system of Ethics 

If it be meant that Utilitarianism does not recognize the revealed 
will of God as the supreme law of morals, the answer is that at 
Utilitarian who believes in the perfect goodness and wisdom o! 
God, necessarily believes that whatever God has thought fit tr 
reveal on the subject of morals, must fulfil the requirements o' 
Utilitj m a supreme degree 



Utility is also often summarily stigmatized as an immoral 

</-" r-' ’ 

doctrine by being termed expediency 

Answered —Expediency in the sense m which it is opposed to the 
right, generally means that \vkrn hj^ ex p e d 1 e at. for the ^particu'ar 
interest of the agent himself When it meaus anj^hnig bettei ~ 
than this, it meaus that which is expedient foi some immediate 
object, some temporary purpose, but which violates a rule jvhose r 
observance is expedient in a much higher deg ree^ ^If the principle- 
of Utility is good for anything, it mujt be good for weighing these 
conflicting Utilities against one another, and rnapfang out the region^ 
within which one or the other preponderates ^ 

6 There is not time previous to actiou for calculating “aiTdi 
weighing the effects of any line of conduct on the general happinossi 

Answei — There has been ample time, viz, the whole past dura/ 
tion of the human species During all that time mankind have beep 

i 

learning by experience and tendencies of actions , on which ex- 
perience all the prudence as well as all ihe moiality of life, is 
dependent X*- ^ '’X Uj t-l 

7 The remainder of the stock arguments against Utihtariauj- 
ism mostly consists in laying to its charge the common mhrmities of 
human nature, and the general difficulties which embarrass consci 
entious persons in shaping their couise through life -f TOt /- f tj| 

Answer —Utility is not the only creed which is able to furnish 
excuses for evil and means of cheating our conscience They are 
afforded in abundance by all doctrines which recognise as a fact in, 
morals the existence of conflicting considerations 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the Ultimate Sanction of the Pnncijjlc of Utility 
The question is often asked in regard to any moral standard — 
what is its sanction ? What are the motives to obey it ? Whence 
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does it derive its binding force With regard to Utility the question 
may be asked, why am I bouud to promote the general happiness 9 

If my own happiness lies m 'something else why may I not give 
that the preference ? 

For the Utilitarian system as for any other system of morals, the 
sanctions are of two kinds 

(a) External and (b) Internal 

The External Sanction of Utility 

(a) The hope of favour and the fear of displeasure from our follow 
creatures or from the Ruler of the Universe 

( b ) Our loveaud sympathy for our fellows and Aive of God 

(c) the belief that the promoting of the greatest good of the 
greatest number is what God approves (the religious motive) 

The Internal Sanction of Utility 

(1) The internal sanction of duty — which consists in a feeling 
in our mind, a pain, more or less intense, attendant on violation of 
dutj, which in properly cultivated moral natures rises, in the more 
serious cases, into shrinking from it as an impossibility The ultimate 
sanction of all morality boing a subjective feeling m our own minds, 
the conscientious feehugs of mankind constitute the ultimate sane 
tion of Utility This sanotion has no binding efficacy on those who 
do not possess the feelings it appeals to On such persons morality 
has no hold except through the external sanctions There is a 
disposition to believe that a person who sees in moral obligation a 
transcendental fact, an objecuvo reality belonging to the province 
of ‘ things in themselves ’, is likely to be more obedient to it than 
one who believes it to be entirely subjective Whatever may be 
a person’s belief on this point of Ontology, the force he is really 
urged by is his own subjective feeling, and is exactly measuied by 
its strength 

The feeling of duty' analysed 

(1) Assuming that the feeling of duty is innate, it is an open 
questiou to what objects it naturally attaches itself, for the intuitive 
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peiception is of principles of morality and not of details If there 
he any innate feeling, there is no reason why it should not be that 
of regard to the pleasures and pains of others If there is any 
principle of morals which is intuitively obligatory, it is that wlnoh 
legards the pleasures and pains of others 

(2) If on the other hand, our moral feelings are acquired and 
not innate, they are not the less natural Like other acquired 
capacities, the moral faculty, if not a part of our nature, is a natural 
outgrowth from it , capable in a certain small degree of springing 
up spontaneously , and susceptible of being brought by cultiva- 
tion to a degree of development. The social state is at once 
so natural, so necessary and so habitual to man, that he always 
conceives himself as a member of a body Any condition, therefore, 
which is essential to a state of society becomes more and more an 
inseparable part of every person’s conception of the state of things l 
which he is born into, and which is the destiny of a human being j 
Now, society between human beings, except in the relation of master! 
and slave, is manifestly impossible on any other footing than that^ 
the interests of all are to be consulted The deeply-rooted concep-^ 
tion which every individual has of himself as a social being tends 
to make him feel it one of his natural wants that there should be 1 
harmony between Ins feelings and aims and those of his fellow- 
creatures 


[THE END J 
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